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the life-work of men and women trained under it. Be- 
cause certain things went with a rush with the last gene- 
ration, it does not follow that they will hold good for the 
generation now coming on. 


Ture Examiner (Baptist) is evidently not tending 
toward ritualism or toward ecclesiastical formulism 
in the cut of ministerial garments. It declares itself 
in the following terms: ‘‘We have an intense dislike 
of all ministerial foppery. Shovel hats, collars open- 
ing at the back, waistcoats that look as though they 
had been drawn on like a strait-jacket, coat of ‘ ‘clerical’ 
cut, and all such-like flummery, aré“unworthy of. men 
engaged in the solemn service of proclaiming the gospel 
of the Son of God. They put the office before the 
man, and dignify neither, Ministers should stand 
before the world as men, depending for recognition 
and authority not on clothes, but on character. We 
confess ourselves unable to conceive the mental. con- 
dition that will induce a man deliberately to procure 
a suit of ‘‘clerical’’ clothes, Imagine Paul fussing 
over the cut of a strait-jacket vest or a collarless, many- 
buttoned coat! 

od 


Success has been defined and discussed in many ways 
during the last three weeks of college meetings, sermons, 
and addresses. On the whole, so far as they have come 
to our notice, the ideals of success set before the young 
have been high. ‘Truth-seeking, truth-telling, honorable 
conduct, pursuit of real things, and disparagement of 
empty shows and luxurious living have been the rule. 
There has been little said about ‘‘hustling’”’ as an essen- 
tial of success. Popularity has not been held up as the 
prize of well-doing. To a remarkable degree the atten- 
tion of the young has been turned toward the realities 
which make life sane, sound, honorable, and worth living, 
without regard to the showy prizes of wealth and luxury. 
The heart of the nation is sound, we believe, and these 
voices which come from the educated men and women, 
the schools and colleges, partly represent and partly 
create the wholesome ideals which are to be found among 
millions of our people ‘‘who have no speech nor language, 
and their voice is not heard,’’ but whose line has gone 
out through all the land. 
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EVERY now and then our paper goes to some man 
who has lived entirely. outside the range of Unitarianism, 
and has passed the day of new undertakings. For the 
first time he discovers a little world of light unknown 
to him before, in which, had he known it in time, he 
might have found his mission as a minister of the good 
news. It is pitiful often to read of the struggles of such 
men who have felt the movings of an impulse to become 
ministers of religion, but who have found in the churches 
about them no place that they could fill with a good 
conscience. Sometimes the longing cannot be wholly 
repressed, and the question arises whether it is even now 
too late to begin life again with this cheerful work in 
prospect. There are exceptional men who can begin at 
any time, and by their rare gifts win a place and hold 
it in competition with others who have had better ad- 
vantages of training. But the rule is that the training 
of the minister should begin when he is young and pli- 
able, so that he may grow into the requirements of his 
calling. But happily such men need not despair, for they 
are ministers of God who, whether lay or clerical, rev- 
erence his laws and make them supreme in business and 
society. Every layman who too late longs to be an 
ordained minister, turning his desire back into the chan- 
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nels of his profession and his daily work, will become 


a better citizen for the shock of surprise and longing 
which has awakened his intelligemee and his conscience. 


Mental Assassination, 


‘‘Mental assassination”’ is a dangerous phrase, capable 
of doing a great dealof harm. It comes out of a mental 
condition which is prehistoric, and suggests the survival 
in modern times of a gross superstition. It is akin to 
the ‘‘evil eye’’ of the Italians, the ‘‘conjure work”’ of 
the negro, and the spells which the South Sea Islanders 
still work for the destruction of their enemies. The 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘mental assassination”’ is that, 
reversing the mental process by which one person heals 
another, one may afflict another with disease by think- 
ing about it, or may prevent the healing of another per- 
son by belief that disease exists, and so by occult means 
causing death. Such language cannot be received into 
the minds of the people, with any degree of belief that 
it represents a fact of human experience, without work- 
ing harm. Just in proportion to the belief of those who 
receive it it becomes mischievous. It creates an atmos- 
phere like that which in the days of Salem witchcraft 
made every man fear his neighbor, and filled the darkness 
with a horror of unseen but powerful agencies which 
might at any time inflict misery and destroy life. The 
notion may begin with a statement comparatively harm- 
less, made to explain the inability of healers to produce 
promised results. From that it may go on to the de- 
scription of unbelievers as assassins, people to be feared 
and hated, who deserve the punishment of assassins. 

To begin with cases that are common and compara- 
tively harmless. 

We knew a man who despaired of healing by ordinary 
means, and who invoked the aid of a mental healer (we 
will not designate the kind), saying, ‘‘Heal me, and you 
may have me, body and soul.” He died, and, when we 
asked the healer, still a person of high repute, why this 
man could not be cured, he said, ‘‘ Because his mind was 
so filled with other ideas of healing that we could not get 
access to him.’ The statement made to us by the in- 
valid before his death showed that he did not believe 
in the explanation. 

Another case comes to mind. A young person who 
was actively interested in new theories of healing, and 
in close and friendly relations with healers (again we will 
not specify the kind), lost health, and, in constant asso- 
ciation with these people, steadily declined and would 
have died but for a belated resort to a surgeon. Again 
we find that, when these healers were challenged to ex- 
plain their inability to reach the case, they threw the 
responsibility upon the friends of the victim, saying that 
they were so filled with false notions of disease that treat- 
ment was ineffectual. In this case also the explanation 
failed because the friends at first knew nothing about 
the disease and were not thinking of it. 

But this is not the worst of it. Such notions might be 
set aside as silly, antiquated relics of a prehistoric bar- 
barism still surviving in modern society, were it not for 
the rift of suspicion and the fear which impairs confidence 
and friendship between those who are made to believe 
that they are the victims of the ignorant or wilful error 
of their friends, and the malice of their enemies who are 
described as inflicting evil upon them. But worse than 
this may happen. Not only may families be divided by 
the instinct of self-preservation, which may drive the weak 
to protect themselves from the baleful influences of their 
unbelieving friends, but the fear of mental assassination 
may be used by designing persons with terrific effect for 
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selfish, if not criminal, ends. Suppose that a woman 
has come into possession of a large fortune and is sur- 
rounded by friends who would naturally share in her 
good fortune and perhaps inherit after her death. Now 
to separate her from her friends it is only necessary to 
make her believe that they are unbelievers, that their 
influence is baleful, that they are ‘‘mental assassins,’ 
that, even if they do not intend to work her death, they 
may unconsciously bring it about. In this way per- 
sistent, haunting fear may be engendered, and the vic- 
tim of it may easily be induced to devote herself and 
her fortune to the service of those who will bring the 
light of healing and the protection of saving truth. 

We do not say that such evil plans and purposes have 
been carried out with deliberate intent, but we do say 
that the shadow of such a fear has fallen upon many 
lives, and that any one who uses the phrase ‘‘mental 
assassination,’ and tries to make the public believe that 
it represents a reality, will fill the minds of many weak 
and credulous people with fears and suspicions that will 
destroy happiness while it suggests to designing and 
evil-minded persons an easy way to practise upon the 
credulity of the ignorant. 


Pagan vs. Christian. 


As the energies of civilization increase and the means 
of travel and news-gathering become more wide spread 
and effective in all lands, the chasm between the East 
and the West widens and deepens. In the old times 
Western merchants, adventurers, missionaries, and sol- 
diers made incursions into Eastern lands and returned 
again, leaving the general relations between the East 
and the West very much the same as they were before. 
Missionaries and some merchants made permanent 
settlements in Oriental countries. Gradually national 
military expeditions followed after, and foreign control 
and government was established in some parts of the 
East. But yet, so far as Europe and America were 
coricerned, before this generation came upon the stage, 
Asia and Africa were remote parts of the earth, with 
which there was no question about weighing resources 
and comparing the ability to control the world. Once 
portentous incursions had been made into Europe 
by Asiatic tribes and warriors, but the days of the Goths 
and Vandals and such foes of civilization were reckoned 
as things past, and past forever. 

But now everything is changed. The modern resources 
of science and civilization have been made available 
to Oriental people, who have begun to use them, with 
a certainty that the using of them will increase. They 
have seen what comes of knowing and using steam, 
electricity, torpedo boats, and big guns. It is now cer- 
tain that the knowledge of these things and the desire 
to use them will increase with great rapidity, and that 
from the physical point of view, as well as the intellect- 
ual, the process of ‘‘evening up” the power of the East 
with that of the West will go on swiftly. 

Now it happens that in all that vast Eastern world, 
with its unbounded millions of people, religion is a power- 
ful element in the common life of the people; but it is 
not the religion which goes under the name of Chris- 
tianity, and within this century is not likely to be. 
Therefore, in many quarters the question is raised, With 
whom should our sympathies go, with the pagan or with 
the Christian? It is seriously argued that to take the 
side of a heathen nation or one that is not distinctly 
Christian, as opposed to one that is Christian, however 
different its religion may be from our own, is to put in 
peril not only our Western civilization, but Christian- 
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ity itself. Undoubtedly dangers exist which are great 
and of far-reaching consequences. There is to be a 
struggle between the East and the West which we must 
prepare for. Any one who is at all familiar with Eastern 
life and thought knows that in all the bazaars and high- 
ways of Asia these things are talked about, and that 
multitudes of men are conscious of silent, mysterious 
currents of thought and feeling which may unexpectedly 
come to the surface. Outwardly all is quiet. The 
European looks on and sees nothing, while every Oriental 
is moved by hopes and fears unknown before. 

To raise the question as between pagan and Christian 
would increase this disturbance, and seems to us to 
make a dangerous issue, which would renew the spirit 
of the crusades in Christian lands, and array untold 
millions against all Western influence. That which 
is coming ought not to be a struggle for supremacy, with 
victory and control on one side, with defeat and sub- 
mission on the other. The question before us is, How 
to establish equilibrium between the East and the West? 
Now, giving Oriental nations the best opportunities 
to unfold and develop their own resources along the lines 
of their own genius, we should make of them friends 
and co-workers, in the peaceful attempt to make the earth 
serve to the fullest extent the uses of mankind. If our 
religion is better than the Oriental religions, we shall 
best commend it to them by charity, sympathy, and 
effective helpfulness. So far-then as the religious ques- 
tion arises between Russia and Japan, the Christian 
world should be absolutely neutral. Had the Indians 
of North America been as well informed and as well 
drilled as the Japanese are to-day, Cavalier, Pilgrim, 
and Puritan, Catholic and Protestant would have alike 
failed to take possession of the land. ‘The time is surely 
coming when it will be a losing business for the West 
to attempt to conquer the East by force of arms. But 
it may easily happen that Western nations will be forced 
to combine and stand together to secure peace through- 
out the world. ‘The first agreement must be to with- 
draw all unjust demands made by Western nations in 
foreign lands, and then, seeking only that which is right 
and good for all, it will be possible, without war, to hold 
Japan, China, India, and the rest, to the ways of a peace- 
ful progress and mutual helpfulness. 


Is Poetry Dead? 


It is often asserted that in this scientific age poetry 
is dead or has ceased to have any profound meaning for 
the people as in earlier times. Something of truth is in 
this assertion, but it is not to be accepted without many 
qualifications. The truth seems to be that at no time 
has there been so much excellent poetry produced as 
now Or poetry so perfect in technique. No one can look 
over any collection of recent poetry, such as Stedman’s 
‘*American Anthology,” without at once recognizing 
the fact that it contains a great amount of verse of the 
highest order of workmanship, and of an excellence that 
ought to command for it a much wider reading than it 
now receives. Our popular methods of education have 
made it possible for many persons to write well, and no 
age ever produced so much poetry as our own, even though 
it is popularly regarded as a non-poetical time for liter- 
ature. - 

Comparing the poetry of to-day with that of former 
centuries, it must appear that in mastery of the art of 
poetical expression our own time is far ahead of every 
other. It would seem as if the poetical art had not been 
mastered until our own day, and that what was done 
crudely in the time of Wordsworth, Milton, or even 
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Shakespeare, is now perfected in -all the essentials of 
artistic command of the materials used. In perfection 
of form, in implicit obedience to technical require- 
ments, in capacity to use complicated structures and 
in initiative that invents new forms, our own time 
stands distinctly above any other in the history of 
literature. 

And yet something is wanting. Our younger poets, 
far better artists in mastery of words and poetical forms 
than the older ones, are not read with anything like the 
same interest. Poets who can write more perfect verse 
than Longfellow, Whittier, or Lowell are known only to 
the few and select readers who chance to become ac- 
quainted with their verses. Their verses are read with 
no such popular appreciation as greeted the work of our 
greater poets, which made many of their poems new 
experiences to the millions who read them when they 
first appeared. It is not enough to say that the novel 
has now taken the place of the poem in popular favor; 
for, while this is true in large degree, it is evident that 
the people would read with as keen interest as they did 
fifty years ago a poem that appealed to them with the 
same force and conviction. 

One serious limitation of our present-day poetry is its 
perfection, its emphasis of artistic skill over vigor of 
content. It is too intellectual, too much the result of 
skill, too much subjected to the theory of art for art’s 
sake. It lacks in spontaneity, in spiritual vision, in the 
power that comes of great convictions. A sufficient criti- 
cism of the present-day poets would be that they have 
nothing to say that is a question of life or death to them. 
If they write with great skill, their supreme limitation 
is that their poetry is a body without a soul. They have 
no great belief, no profound convictions. They write 
thumb-nail sketches, are masters of genre, but do not 
see the world in the large. They are smitten with the 
scepticism of the time that counts all values of equal 
worth. 

Poetry is not the product of the intellect, but of feel- 
ing and imagination. ‘Technical skill cannot take the 
place of passion and insight, which come of profound 
sympathy with the popular movements that constitute 
the true life of mankind. It is not science that has 
killed poetry, but democracy and the notion that one can 
out of his own brain produce what shall be artistic and 
poetical. It is the universal human experiences that 
are poetical, and these rest on a basis of the sub-conscious, 
do not rise into the region of critical interpretation, but 
keep close to the intuitions and emotions that are com- 
mon to all men. It is not the commanding intellect 
of Shakespeare that makes him the great poet, but his 
universal sympathies, his skill in the expression of every 
kind of feeling and passion, and his insight into every 
phase of human fear, aspiration, and love. He lived 
close to the universal heart of man, and no other 
gift he had equalled this in the aid it gave him as a 
poet. 

Is not the limitation of our poetry also the limitation 
of our religion? It has become too formal, too ritualis- 
tic, too fine in outward expression. It has become ar- 
tistic, and it has also become super-refined. It lacks 
virility, passion, idealism, It hugs the earth and is con- 
tent with exquisite expression of what is only _half- 
believed. No one can think that this is true of all the 
religion of to-day, or that it is true of all denominations ; 
but there is a tendency toward form and too little toward 
faith, All living religion grows out of the heart, as does 
all poetry that continues through the centuries. Neither 
is limited to emotional expression, but without it they 
can have no vitality. Out of the heart for both of them 
must be the issues of life. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The Use of Freedom. 


There are three methods of church government in 
common use. These are the Episcopal, which is analogous 
to a monarchy, claiming in its logical forms divine 
authority for its bishops and other clergy and the sub- 
mission of the laity; The Presbyterian, which is an 
aristocracy, delegating authority to certain administra- 
tive boards and judicial tribunals; and the Congrega- 
tional, which is a democracy, each church governing 
itself, but the churches united for mutual benefit and 
common ends. 

The dangers of monarchical and aristocratic govern- 
ment in Church or State are sufficiently obvious to Ameri- 
cans. It is easy to see that a monarch, a pope, or a 
bishop unrestrainedly seeking his own selfish ends, may 
become a tyrant. It is easy to see that an aristocracy 
may degenerate into an oligarchy. It is not always 
realized that a democracy has equal dangers. Shall we 
not recognize that any attempt to assume the privileges 
of freedom and disclaim its responsibilities is fatal to 
the nation or the church which tolerates it? 

President Hadley observes in his recent book that 
‘‘history records the fact that the irresponsible exercise 
of liberty, whether it works in the direction of self- 
indulgence as in ancient Rome, or of religious fanaticism 
as in medieval Munster, or of political violence as in 
modern Paris, is destructive. Wherever there is separa- 
tion between freedom and responsibility disaster results.” 
Should we not learn to cherish religious freedom not as 
an ultimate goal of human progress, but as a constructive 
force? Is it not a means rather than end, an opportunity 
rather than a finality? Is freedom, in its profoundest 
sense, anything else than the substitution of self-restraint 
for external constraint ? 

More and more men are coming to regard liberty not 
as an abstract right to be demanded for its own sake as 
Rousseau demanded it, not as a dangerous dream of 
unbalanced minds to be resisted by all champions of 
order as Metternich resisted it, but as a method of po- 
litical and religious organization which enables men to 
combine public order with individual progress better than 
any other system which has hitherto been devised. 
Shall we not agree to judge the merits of a free govern- 
ment in Church or State by the degree in which it 
realizes this combination? Let it be understood that 
freedom simply represents a passage from a system of 
obligations externally imposed to a system of self-imposed 
obligations. It is not that the obligations are less exact- 
ing under democratic or Congregational forms than under 
monarchical or Episcopal forms. They tend in fact to 
become more exacting. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century it was 
believed that unrestrained individual ambition could 
be trusted to promote the common good. Under this 
theory men were disposed to regard the principle of 
non-interference as a fundamental rule of social action. 
About the middle of the century, over against this theory 
of individualism, and in some degree as a natural reaction 
from its exaggeration, there arose the principle of social- 
ism. As Lassalle said, ‘‘Before the French Revolution 
Europe had solidarity without freedom: since that date 
it has had freedom without solidarity.” Is it not the 
task of the twentieth century to combine the merits 
of these two theories of social and religious organiza- 
tion? Can we not learn at one and the same time to 
‘‘use collective power for individual happiness and in- 
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dividual power in the interests of collective happiness” ? 
If we insist for ourselves first, and by our examples for 


others, that freedom is a means of public service, then 


we can claim for democracy, whether it be industrial, 
civil, or religious, the merit of having solved, so far as 
human foresight can see, the problem of combining the 
liberty of the individual with the promotion of the public 
good. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics, 


AFTER a preliminary contest of exceptional vigor the 
Democratic National Convention early on last Saturday 
morning nominated Alton B. Parker, chief judge of the 
State Court of Appeals in New York, for President, and 
subsequently made the nomination unanimous. The 
events that preceded the formal selection of a candidate 
indicated in striking fashion the fact that William J. 
Bryan, twice the nominee of his party for the highest 
office in the land, had ceased to be a dominating factor 
in Democratic politics. Although Mr. Bryan aroused an 
extraordinary demonstration of enthusiasm when he 
made a strong plea to the convention on Thursday in 
behalf of a delegation pledged to William R. Hearst 
from Illinois, the contesting delegation was seated by a 
vote of 647 to 2209, a test of strength which indicated 
plainly the attitude of the gathering upon ultimate ques- 
tions. Late on Saturday afternoon Henry G. Davis, 
former United States Senator from West Virginia, was 
nominated for Vice-President. 
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IN response to the activities of Mr. Bryan and his 
sympathizers in the Committee on Resolutions, the plat- 
form adopted by that body and reported to the conven- 
tion, which accepted it on Friday, contained no reference 
to the monetary issue. The unexpected happened when 
Judge Parker, having received the news of his nomina- 
tien, sent a telegraphic message to William F. Sheehan, 
one of his personal representatives in St. Louis, asking 
him to inform the convention that the nominee regarded 
the gold standard as ‘‘firmly and irrevocably established,”’ 
and requesting Mr. Sheehan to decline the nomination in 
behalf of Mr. Parker at once if the convention should 
disapprove of the views which the head of the ticket en- 
tertained on that subject. After an animated discussion 
in the convention a reply was forwarded by it to Mr. 
Parker informing him that there was nothing in the views 
expressed by him in his telegram which would preclude 
him from accepting a nomination on the platform already 
adopted. 

: ; ut 


Wipe, and not altogether academic, discussion has 
been aroused by the extraordinary attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party upon the monetary question as indicated 
in its platform. It was explained informally by Mr. 
Parker's campaign managers that the Committee on 
Platform omitted all reference to the gold standard in 
its report, because they considered that standard so firmly 
established as not to require affirmation. On the other 
hand Mr. Bryan’s supporters pointed to the omission as 
a concession to the silver sentiment in the party and as 
a measure calculated to conciliate that section of the 
democracy. Republican newspapers and public men, in 
commenting on the subject, held to the view that the 
platform builders deliberately evaded the issue because 
they were not certain of their power to control the con- 
vention if they were to force it. 
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THE interest which the State Department is taking in 
the march of events in the Far East is indicated by the 
informal publication by the British Foreign Office of the 
news that an interchange of views has taken place be- 
tween America and Great Britain with regard to ulti- 
mate British purposes in Thibet as suggested by the 
march of Col. Younghusband’s expedition into that coun- 
try. Secretary Hay communicated to the foreign office 
his interest in the operations in Thibet, which is a de- 
pendency of China and therefore enters into the scope 
of recent declarations made by the State Department in 
behalf of the integrity of China. In reply the British 
government frankly disavowed any ulterior purpose re- 
garding Thibetan territory, and reiterated its declaration 
that it had no intention to occupy the country perma- 
nently. 
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In the mean while British public opinion has been 
aroused by the developments of the situation in Thibet 
which indicate that the British expedition must go much 
further than its original purposes provided, and must 
march to Lhassa, the capital. It has been pointed out 
in Parliament that such a military proceeding would ne- 
cessitate the establishment of permanent British repre- 
sentation at Lhassa, probably including an adequate 
military force. Such action, apart from its material as- 
pects of labor and expense without adequate return, 
would supply Russia with a plausible excuse to send a 
diplomatic representative with a corresponding military 
guard. Such an event, it is argued by the critics of Lord 
Curzon, would furnish ground for possible complications 
in the future which it is the desire of British diplomacy 
to avoid. 
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ALTHOUGH a parliamentary committee on Wednesday 
of last week presented a report exonerating Premier 
Combes and his son Edgar Combes from the suggestion 
that they had been culpably involved in an alleged at- 
tempt on the part of the Carthusian Order to purchase 
immunity from the law excluding unauthorized religious 
establishments from France, the opposition has shown 
no inclination to regard the incident as closed. ‘The re- 
port itself, while absolving the head of the French gov- 
ernment from any suspicion of dishonesty, expresses re- 
gret that the premier should have referred to an attempt 
,at ‘“‘bribery”’ in his statement on the subject before the 
Chamber of Deputies when the testimony disclosed no 
activity that deserved the application of that term. 
The committee is proceeding with its investigations. 


ad 


EeHors of the struggle between civilization and bar- 
barism are conveyed by the details which are coming to 
hand of the operations in the war between the Dutch 
and the Achinese in Northern Sumatra. Announcement 
was made at Amsterdam on Tuesday of last week of an 
engagement at Likat, North Achin, on June 20, in which 
the Achinese losses were 432 killed, including 281 women 
and 88 children. No explanation is offered by the Dutch 
government of the status of the women and children 
which permitted the Dutch commander to regard them 
as belligerents, but the sanguinary character of the conflict 
was indicated by the fact that only seventeen prisoners 
were taken by the Dutch. In all, seventeen of the gov- 
ernment troops were wounded in the fighting. In a sub- 
sequent engagement on June 23 the affair at Likat was 
duplicated in slightly modified form, and of the 654 
Achinese killed, 186 were women and 130 children. 
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WHILE the Japanese are closing the lines of siege upon 
Port Arthur and are pressing upon Gen. Kuropatkin in 
the north, in the vicinity of Haicheng, Kaiser Wilhelm 
contributed a spectacular incident to the international 
phase of the war by forwarding to the colonel of the 
Wiborg regiment of the Russian army, which had been 
ordered to the front, a telegram congratulating it upon 
its good fortune, and ending with these words: ‘‘My sin- 
cere wishes accompany the regiment. God bless its 
standards.” Although the kaiser is honorary colonel of 
the Wiborg regiment, the publication of his message to 
it at the beginning of the week caused astonishment in 
diplomatic circles, and predictions were made that the 
Japanese government would take advantage of the occa- 
sion to call Germany’s attention to other Russo-German 
dealings which might be construed as violations of the 
spirit of neutrality. 

st 


THE centenary of the first graduating class at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont was fittingly celebrated in Burling- 
ton, July 2-7. The occasion awakened much interest 
among the alumni, a very large number of whom were 
present. There was also a good attendance of invited 
guests, among whom were not a few distinguished edu- 
cators and representatives from nearly all New England 
colleges. An excellent programme was carried out. 
While the greatest interest naturally centred around the 
splendid history of the university and the achievements 
of her sons and daughters in various walks of life, several 
of the addresses were devoted to the discussion of the 
larger question of the relation of the university of to-day 
to the great world of human affairs, and will, when pub- 
lished, make a valuable contribution to educational liter- 
ature. This institution, founded by Ira Allen, brother 
of the more famous Ethan, has had from the first a steady 
and substantial growth, which, however, has been the 
most rapid during the past twenty-five years. The grad- 
uating class of four has become the class of 109, including 
54 from the medical department. The £6,000 with which 
the university started has grown to nearly a million and 
of dollars. Among its graduates are not a few who 
have acquired distinction in the world of scholarship 
and affairs. The celebration included the laying of the 
corner-stone of a medical building by the governor of 
the State. The Endowment Fund Committee reported 
$216,000 already pledged toward the million which it is 
proposed to raise. A valuable piece of land for a new 
athletic field has just been secured. The celebration was 
a most enjoyable and successful affair, and cannot fail 
to have a helpful bearing upon the interests of the uni- 
versity and of the higher education in the State. 


Brevities, 


Every one should take life as a rare privilege, for which 
he is indebted to his fellow-men and the power behind 
them. 


By whatever lure people are drawn to the church, 
more harm than good is done if respect for religion and 
the church is thereby lessened. 


That awful ‘‘cadet"’ business ought to be suppressed. 
No community can be called civilized or even decent 
where it is allowed to flourish. 


A friend recently asked an optimist, ‘‘When you had 
that long illness, did you keep to your optimism?’ 
‘‘Most certainly,’ he replied. ‘‘It saved my life.” 
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The Christian Life says, ‘“‘Unitarians are not much 
given to tract distribution.’’ That is not true in America, 
where we have given away millions of pages with good 
resilts. 


Why is it that, with all the wrath at the Mormon 
elders who indulge themselves in multiple marriages, 
there is so little criticism of the women who are their will- 
ing accomplices and partners in this form of religious 
expression ? 


The time will certainly come when the community 
will consent to tax itself for old-age pensions. Probably 
the amount of money now spent in philanthropy would 
be reduced to such an extent that the total expense would 
not be much increased. 


To boys and girls properly trained the wickedness 
of a great city offers no more temptation than smallpox 
or typhoid fever does. The evil clearly seen is so ugly 
that it is repulsive, and any form of pleasure which may 
be temporarily associated with it loses its attractive 
power. 


At the arbitration conference at Lake Mohonk Judge 
Gray of Delaware showed that it was possible for a con- 
ference to keep to time. He used the gavel with vigor 
and discretion, and the number of distinguished persons 
who were ‘‘knocked down” was surprising. phar 
dared to resist, and the members rejoiced. 


When we look at the world in a narrow way, how 
small it seems! When we look at it in a mean way, 
how mean it is! When we look at it selfishly, how self- 
ish it is! But, when we look at it with a broad, gen- 
erous, and helpful spirit, what a beautiful world it is, 
and what wonderful people we find in it! 


The Waldensian Church in Italy. © 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Most American tourists in Italy, if they visit churches 
at all, visit Roman Catholic churches without regard to 
the services held therein, and give all their attention to 
paintings, sculpture, and architecture. But every tourist 
who carries and consults a Baedeker will find, under each 
Italian city, a list of churches, and in this list he will 
generally see some Waldensian church or chapel. 

The Waldensian Church is the historic enemy (or, we 
may better say, ‘‘the historic victim ”’) of the Roman 
Church. In Italy, to-day, there is a great popular 
rising against the papal power and claims. This revolt 
is wide-spread. So far as it shows organization, Free 
Masonry is the form in which the revolt shapes itself. 
This is secular, socialistic, and almost atheistic. It 
offers no substitute for the outgrown formulas and eccle- 
siastical claims of the Vatican; but the little Waldensian 
Church, closely organized, combats the Roman claims 
with proof-texts from the Bible, and offers as a substi- 
tute for mechanical forms a vital, individual religious 
experience. 

Every student of Christian history has read about 
the preaching of Peter Waldo, the well-to-do merchant 
of Lyons, who was led, in 1180, by the sudden death of 
a friend, into the vivid life of a personal religious ex- 
perience; and all the world is familiar with the priva- 
tions and perils of the struggling churches in the south 
of France and the north of Italy, as they tried to main- 
tain their corporate existence, for five centuries, against 
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the authority of Rome, under most cruel and continuous 
persecution. About thirty distinct persecutions the 
Waldensian writers name as the glorious record of this 
dauntless little church; and its history abounds in stories 
of heroism, as the ‘‘pastors” and their flocks main- 
tained, against terrible odds, their independence of 
Roman authority. Who has not read about the woman 
who hid her Bible in the loaf of bread which she was 
baking when the search-party came to her house? And, 
when nearly all the Bibles of that region had been seized 
and burned by papal emissaries, bands of young people 
were formed whose members learned, memoriter, chapters 
and entire books of the blessed volume, and, at regular 
intervals, repeated them to eager ears and hungry hearts. 
It was during one of these savage persecutions of the 
Waldenses that Oliver Cromwell collected over £30,000 
for their relief, and his private secretary, John Milton, 
wrote the famous sonnet, beginning,— 


“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 


The motto of the titled family which held the valley 
of Luserna, in the Cottian Alps,—one of the then Wal- 
densian valleys,—was ‘‘Lux in tenebras lucet”’; and the 
armorial bearings were a star on a dark background. 
The Waldensians have developed and used this sym- 
bolism ; and every Waldensian church or chapel in Italy 
has on its walls or windows or pulpit a picture of a lighted 
candle, surrounded by seven stars in a black sky; and 
underneath is printed, ‘“‘Lux lucet in tenebris.’”’ Often 
the lighted candle is represented as standing on an open 
Bible; and this fitly expresses the fundamental position 
of the devout but not critical Waldensian Church, which 
seeks warrant for the entire conduct of human life in 
the holy Scriptures. j 

The Waldensian Church of to-day is Presbyterian in 
its form of government, and its chapels are to be found 
in nearly all the cities and larger towns of Italy and 
Sicily: its stronghold is in the valleys of Upper Italy, 
where the ground is saturated with the blood of its heroic 
dead. Its list of communicants includes about seven 
thousand names: it has fifty self-supporting churches, 
and over a hundred preaching stations which need out- 
side aid. It maintains day schools, and imparts in- 
struction to three thousand pupils: also it shows that 
it has felt the ethical or humane spirit of our time—in 
distinction from the strictly theological—by its main- 
tenance of three hospitals. 

I attended Sunday services of worship nine times in 
Waldensian chapels, at Naples, Rome, and Florence. 
As might be expected of a church which strongly pro- 
tests against ecclesiastical and liturgical excesses, it re- 
stricts itself to simple exercises of devotion, makes 
much of the sermon by the ‘‘pastor”’ and the singing 
by the congregation. ‘These congregations are small in 
Lower Italy, but their public worship is most devout 
and earnest, and their ‘‘pastors”’ (five of whom I have 
heard) seemed sincerely religious men. ‘The minister in 
the Waldensian church at Rome, ‘‘Pastor Giovanni 
Rostagno,”’ is one of the best preachers I have ever 
heard: he has vital, religious, and moral truth to impart, 
and knows how to impart it. He is a far stronger 
preacher than many much-heralded monks and friars 
to whom T have listened. These speakers often owe much 
of their impressiveness to the grand architectural and 
ecclesiastical setting in which they are placed. 

The order of Sunday services in these Waldensian 
churches is, first, a formal exhortation to devotion, re- 
cited by the pastor; next, singing by the congregation; 
reading from the Bible follows; again the congregation 
sings; after this comes an extempore prayer, during 
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which most of the congregation stand; then is preached 
the sermon, about a half-hour in length; again hymn- 
singing by the congregation, followed by a brief prayer 
and the benediction. 

Entering these churches for several Sundays, but 
always as a stranger, I asked myself what it was which 
most attracted me, and I could specify three things: 
first, the devout and earnest spirit of the leader; second, 
the attentive, sincere character of the congregation; 
third, the hearty hymn-singing of the congregation, 
sometimes led by a chorus choir, in other cases led by 
an organ only, and in one case led solely by a precentor, 
unsupported by any musical instrument. The music 
sung was of good quality, and the people—with that un- 
consciousness of self which is easier for Italians than for 
New Englanders—sang heartily and helpfully. Thus 
the secret power which resides in ‘‘group-life’’ was 
evoked, and individual hearts softened and individual 
souls were comforted and strengthened. 

The Waldensian Church in Italy seems, to the out- 
side observer, to have preserved that element of relig- 
ious fervor which is so difficult of preservation in any 
protesting body. Planted, as it is, in the land which 
has been sapped by the hungry roots of the ‘‘Green 
Bay Tree” of the papacy, the Waldensian Church stands 
firm in its historic protest against arrogant ecclesiastism 
and in its plea for individual right of appeal to the holy 
Bible. Yet it also has remembered how to worship, how 
to open its heart like a child to the influence of God’s 
spirit. Nevertheless, I fear that it has no great future 
of numerical ascendency; it is a feeble religious current 
amid the great secular tides which are sweeping away 
from the Vatican the masses of the indignant, liberty- 
loving Italian people. The members of that church 
with whom I talked spoke solemnly, though not enthu- 
siastically, of the ‘‘great work’’ which lay before them. 
But I suspect that the general ‘‘Statute of Emancipa- 
tion,” which was announced in 1848 by King Charles 
Albert, was, conversely, a subdued but pervasive death- 
knell to the Waldensian churches, for it marked the end 
of their persecutions and martyrdoms; and in no relig- 
ious body has the old maxim held truer than in the 
church of Peter Waldo and Joshua Janavel, and Henry 
Arnaud,—that ‘‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.” This danger of an unheéroic future of 
numerical and vital declension was probably foreseen 
by the remarkable Englishman, John Charles Beckwith, 
whose name is closely associated with the Waldensian 
Church of the last half-century. At the end of his life, 
in 1862, after thirty years of work for the Waldensian 
cause, he enjoined, as his dying counsel, that the church 
keep up its missionary activity. ‘‘The Waldensian 
Church must be a missionary church or it will be noth- 
ing,” he said repeatedly. And his words to-day are 
often*upon the lips of devoted Waldensians. 

The story of Beckwith’s connection with the Walden- 
sians reads almost like a romantic fiction. He was an 
Englishman, born at Halifax, N.S., in 1789. He early 
evinced a love of military life, and entered the army 
when he was only fourteen years old. He served in cam- 
paigns in Denmark, Sweden, and Spain. At Waterloo 
he had four horses shot under him, and finally was 
wounded in the leg. This wound necessitated amputa- 
tion. During his illness he seems to have passed through 
a spiritual experience similar to that of Ignatius Loyola 
under similar conditions, and he came out of his physical 
misfortunes with greatly altered religious convictions. 
Thenceforth he gave his entire time and strength to the. 
Waldensian cause, which he had chanced to learn about 
from a volume lying on the Duke of Wellington’s table, 
when he was visiting his old commander. 
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Fortunately, Gen. Beckwith was the possessor of some 
wealth; and he used this wisely, as well as generously, 
in building up schools for Waldensian children. Likewise 
he established theological schools for young men, where 
they might be trained to the ministry, without coming 
under the rationalizing influences which before had beset 
them when trained in France and Switzerland. During 
thirty years and more this zealous Englishman labored 
for the best interests of the Waldensian Church in Italy; 
and his figure, as he stumped about on his wooden leg, 
was familiar throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and was hailed with love and enthusiasm wherever 
seen. 

The past of the Waldensian Church in Italy is heroic; 
its future is very uncertain; its present status is that of 
a small, well-organized, respected religious body. Its 
synod meets once a year at Venice, and before this rep- 
resentative assembly come all the business and religious 
affairs of the entire body. The various churches and 
chapels are represented at this annual council in the 
ratio of one delegate to each four hundred communicants. 
Two or three small churches often unite in sending one 
delegate. Last year a new rule was put in force,—that 
‘‘only self-supporting churches can send delegates.” 

Candidates for the ministry come before a committee 
appointed by this synod, and they must show a good 
moral and religious character. Also they must have 
passed through three years of theological training, in 
addition to a general academic training; they must 
satisfy the committee as to their ‘‘soundness” on im- 
portant doctrines; and each must preach, acceptably, a 
sermon, 

The several ‘‘pastors’’ whom I met seemed to me 
men of good character and excellent qualifications for 
the kind of work in which they were engaged. Each 
year a report, in English, is printed, in addition to other 
publications in Italian. Several of these annual reports 
have been put into my hands, and I note, with much 
interest, that in the list of contributions to the Walden- 
sian cause are many names from England, Scotland, and 
America. A comparison of several of these reports shows 
that steady, though not great, gains are being made in 
membership. This lack of marked numerical increase 
seems somewhat surprising, in view of the very general 
and increasing antagonism in Italy to the Church of 
Rome; but the explanation is that the disaffection of 
the Italian people toward the Vatican and its claims is 
the outcome, not of wounded spiritual sentiments, but 
of a rather robust secular movement toward liberty and 
intellectual honesty. During the recent visit of Presi- 
dent Loubet to Italy, the cities resounded with the 
strains of the Marseillaise hymn, and defiant placards 
were posted throughout Rome, welcoming the president 
of the French Republic, and heaping abuse on the pope 
and his councillors; but all this wide-spread antagonism 
to the Roman See reacted in no good or gain whatever 
to the little struggling Waldensian Church, which is the 
historic foe of the Vatican. 

The lesson from it is—if lesson we Unitarians may 
draw—that the giving up of one form of religion does 
not necessarily establish a man in any other religion, 
even in that one which seeks, as an organized body, the 
very ends which he is individually seeking. If the Wal- 
densian Church in Italy could enroll on its membership 
lists the names of all who have seceded from the Roman 
Church, she would count herself richer by millions of 
converts. But the socialists and the Free Masons go 
their somewhat boisterous way, defiant, vituperative; 
and the little church of Peter Waldo likewise goes its 
quiet, conscientious, consecrated way, making but little 
impression cn seething Italy, but perhaps ‘‘keeping the 
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faith,’ in purity of spiritual life, until the day when the 
secular reactionary spirit shall have burned itself out, 
and a destructive age shall have prepared the way for 
an age more constructive. In such an age men shall no 
less abhor the superstitions and idolatries of the Roman 
Church, but shall more earnestly turn to simple, spiritual 
worship and service of the God who is spirit; and they 
shall revive to a grateful loyalty toward his son Jesus 
Christ, who wore no tiara except, that of a divine man- 
hood, who bore no sceptre save that of love. 
VENICE, ITALY. 


Prof. Carpenter’s Word about Dogma. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


II. 
THE INTELLECT AND THE HEART. 


Profs. Carpenter and James and other authorities, as 
I have already shown, agree in teaching that ‘‘feeling 
is the deeper source of religion,’ that religious feeling 
involves a perception of certain ‘“‘spiri*ual truths” ex- 
pressed in ‘‘picture-conceptions,’’ and that the intellect 
misinterprets these picture-conceptions as metaphysical 
dogmas. 

When, however, the religious feeling dies out, or when 
there have really been no religious experiences, then the 
intellectual dogma may still be defended by arguments 
from reason or scripture, or it may be attacked and de- 
nied with certain reasonings. In both cases it is ration- 
alism, not religion, that is presented; for the dogma is 
defended or is denied by intellectual methods only. In 
the first case, when the feeling dies out, then the spiritual 
truth for which the dogma originally stood is lost. In 
the second case, when there has never been any religious 
experience, the spiritual truth is never apprehended. 

Thus, in these rationalistic discussions, as Martineau 
says, ‘“‘the genuine ground of all communion with the 
Infinite having sunk away within us, all sorts of logical 
proofs and logical disproofs will quarrel together about 
primitive certainties that shroud themselves from both,” 
for, ‘‘in relation to the highest truth, mere sense and in- 
tellect, looking through the frosty air of a wintry heart, 
may be but instruments of delusion” (‘‘Essays,” 1866, p. 
389; ‘‘Hours of Thought,” I. 53). Emerson also speaks 
of those who ‘‘freeze their subject under the wintry light 
of the understanding.”’ As Prof. James says, ‘‘This is 
the intellectualism in religion which assumes to construct 
religious objects out of the resources of logical reason 
alone, or of logical reason drawing rigorous inferences 
from non-subjective facts’’ (p. 433). It is. the mistaken 
rationalistic way in which, as Martineau says, ‘‘Protes- 
tantism has disfigured Christianity by constructing it 
into a rigid metaphysical form and developing it dog- 
matically rather than spiritually’’ (‘‘Studies,”’ p. 178). 

The intellect, to be sure, has a right to philosophize 
as much as it can about religious truths, and to try to 
bring these truths into relation with all other truth. It 
can. check extravagance of statement and point out 
inconsistencies and meet intellectual objections. But, 
as Martineau says, ‘‘the spiritual discernment is the 
legitimate judge of religious truth, the intellect having 
only to propose the case and watch it with negative 
and corrective function’ (‘‘Essays,’’ 1866, p. 354). 
And even then the intellect must remember that it under- 
stands imperfectly the pictorial language of the heart; 
that, as Dr. Lyman Abbott says, ‘‘spiritual truth can 
never be accurately stated in intellectual forms” (‘‘In 
Aid of Faith,’”’ p. x). Bishop Gore concedes that 
“human language can never express adequately divine 
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realities” (‘‘Bampton Lectures,” p. 105); and Prof. 
James says, ‘‘There is in the living act of perception 
always something that'glimmers and twinkles and will 
not be caught, and for which reflection comes too late’”’ 
(“‘Varieties,’’ etc., p. 456), so that the heart always sees 
more than the intellect can apprehend and report. 

There are, indeed, certain truths about God that are 
apprehended by the intellect only, such as his infinity; 
but these are not ‘‘spiritual,’’ that is, strictly. religious, 
truths, because they awake in us no penitence or trust 
or other strictly religious feeling and are not apprehended 
by the heart; and therefore, as Prof. James says, we 
“cannot conceive of its being of the smallest consequence 
religiously that any one of them should be true’ (‘‘Va- 
rieties,” p. 446). There are also other truths, such as 
his unity, omnipotence, omniscience, which the intellect 
in its own way dimly apprehends, but the heart grasps 
more amply and clearly; and only in this ampler form 
which the heart apprehends can these be called religious 
truths. Then there are a multitude of interesting facts, 
to be intellectually apprehended, about the history of 
religions, the doctrines, ceremonies, institutions, and 
scriptures, which are not properly religious truths; for, 
as Dr, Lyman Abbott says, ‘‘no truth can be religious 
that depends on a logical demonstration” (‘In Aid of 
Faith,” p. 31),—such a demonstration, for instance, as we 
attempt when we try to prove something about these 
doctrines or ceremonies or institutions or scriptures by 
an historical or critical argument. Yet some people 
seem to think that all religious truth must be proved in 
this rationalistic way, and that these ‘‘interesting facts”’ 
that I allude to are the only truths that religion offers us. 

But very different are the ‘‘highest truths,” as Martineau 
calls them, the spiritual, or properly religious, truths. 
They are apprehended only by the heart. For instance, 
how did the world ever learn from Jesus the central and 
most distinctive truth of his religion, the essence of his 
“gospel’’ (which has taken many forms of mere dogma), 
that God is the Friend and Lover of souls, who is forever 
seeking to ‘‘save that which is lost’! It is not an in- 
tellectual truth, for not even the keenest intellect can 
find any evidence of it by marshalling and analyzing 
the facts of nature and life or by questioning the pure 
reason. It escapes all such inquiries, just as the ether, 
which vibrates as light, escapes all effort to feel it with 
the finger-tips and must be discovered by a higher and 
finer sense than touch; and therefore to the mere intellect 
this Christian faith is absolutely unreal. ‘‘The wisdom 
of this world’’ denies it,and a ‘‘too prevailingly in- 
tellectual”’ religion is apt to ignore it. But they that 
spiritually have eyes to see with and ears to hear with 
are convinced of it with absolute faith,—just as the 
bodily eyesight brings absolute conviction of the beauty 
of earth and sky, of which the blind man knows nothing. 
How then did the world ever learn this truth? It was 
by the incarnation of it in Jesus. By his wonderful 
sympathy and insight he penetrated beneath all the 
surface traits of degradation and shame in the publicans 
and sinners to the slumbering possibilities of goodness 
there, and felt assured that God loves these outcasts 
with the same ‘‘redeeming’’ love as he himself felt; and 
then other souls, sensitive to goodness, looked upon this 
marvellous love and felt assured that it was the divinest 
thing that this world has ever seen,—an indwelling of God 
such as can be found nowhere else. Thus this spiritual 
truth, that God is Redeeming Love, a truth which, 
like other spiritual truths, was ‘‘held in solution” in 
“‘the character” of Jesus, ‘‘passes over’”’ into these sym- 
pathetic hearts (to use the words of Phillips Brooks, in 
‘‘The Influence of Jesus,” p. 260) by ‘‘a warm approach of 
life to life’; and they believe, not because they have 
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analyzed and argued, but simply because they ‘‘have 
seen with their eyes the Word of Life,’ and have been 
closely drawn to the heart of Jesus. They have learned 
to love even as he loved; and this has been to them a 
“witness of the Spirit.” ‘‘But they drew no fence of 
words round their idea [of God],” says Dr. Hatch, ‘‘and 
still less did they attempt to demonstrate by processes 
of reasoning that their idea of him is true” (‘‘Bampton 
Lectures,” p. 135). For their “‘conviction is attained 
by the immediate perception of life by life” (Phillips 
Brooks, ‘‘Influence of Jesus,” p. 341). As Whittier 
says,— 


“ Love only comprehendeth love 
And knoweth whence it came.” 


A Prologue. 


Across the fog the moon lies fair. 
Transfused with ghostly amethyst, 

O white Night, charm to wonderment 
The cattle in the mist! 


* Thy touch, O grave Mysteriarch, 
Makes dull familiar things divine. 
O grant of thy revealing gift, 
Be some small portion mine! 


Make thou my vision sane and clear 
That I may see what beauty clings 
In common forms, and find the soul 
Of unregarded things! 
—C. D. G. Roberts 


Religion. 


‘‘Without regard to God as the maker and governor 
of all things, the world affords but a gloomy and uncom- 
fortable prospect. Without this we see no great end 
for which we have to live, we have no great animating 
object to pursue; and, whatever schemes we may be 
carrying on, our views are bounded by a very short and 
narrow space.”’ 

‘‘Religion, the doctrine of a God, of a providence, 
of a future state, opens an immense, a glorious prospect ; 
and every man who is conscious that he conforms to 
the will of his Maker may enjoy and rejoice in this pros- 

et.’ 

‘‘An habitual regard to God fits a man for the busi- 
ness of this life, giving a peculiar presence and intrepid- 
ity of mind; and it is therefore the best support in diffi- 
cult enterprises of any kind.” 

‘Ts there then any active and difficult service to which 
we are summoned by the voice of our country, of man- 
kind, and of God, these are the men—I mean men of 
religion and devotion—in whom we can most confide.”’ 

Reliance is not to be placed upon men who in public 
life are governed only by ambition and self-interest :— 

‘(Whereas the man of religion feels the same indig- 
nation against all iniquitous attempts to enslave him- 
self and his country, and, if he have the same native 
ardor of mind, he will be roused to act with the same 
vigor against a tyrant or an invader, butZrunning no 
risk of what is of most consequence to himself, he will 
not be so liable to be intimidated, he will be more master 
of himself, have greater presence of mind, and act with 
greater prudence in the presence of danger. If he die 
in the glorious struggle, he dies not with the gloomy 
ferocity of the mere man of the world, but with the tri- 
umph of a Christian, in a consciousness of having finished 
his career of virtue in the most glorious manner in which 
he could possibly finish it—in the service of his country 
and mankind.’’—Dr. Priestley. 


766 
Our Calling as a Cheah 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Every religious body has come into existence to meet 
some need. What is our mission? Let us say, for one 
thing, that ours is a calling to leadership in religious 
thought. If that statement seems boastful, as though 
we claimed greater knowledge or wisdom than we grant 
to others, let us hasten to say that we boast no such supe- 
riority. Our leading is due, primarily, to the fact that 
we are ourselves led, and gladly yield ourselves to the 
divine guidance. We hold that God, being every- 
where and always present, is constantly revealing him- 
self, and that the human reason is constantly reading 
that revelation. We cannot imagine God manifesting 
himself to our age or race and denying that grace to 
others, though we can easily understand how some 
people and some ages have peculiar aptitude in reading 
the message. God always teaching, and with unchang- 
ing fulness and clearness; man always learning, but 
with varying ability to grasp the teaching,—that is the 
law. 

To believe this is to expect progress. We will not 
pause to write out our views because the fresh light that 
to-morrow will surely bring will so soon make even 
our best creeds antiquated. We wish the new light, 
when it comes, not to confuse our little systems, but 
to enlarge our horizon. Now imagine two men, or two 
churches, holding opposite views on this point, one 
expecting new truth, the other expecting things to re- 
main as they are: which one will be the leader? It is 
not all a matter of superiority in learning, wisdom, or 
even goodness: the attitude of expectancy counts for so 
much that it may make the less prepared the leader, 
while the other holds back. 

It is the attitude of expectancy that gives Unitarian- 
ism its ability to lead. We claim no private revela- 
tion, no moral or intellectual superiority. We simply 
feel sure that fresh light will ever break forth from God’s 
word, and we are on the mountain top ready to see and 
report it. And that others, however tardily, receive our 
tidings as true is due not to any worth of ours, but to 
the worth, the authority, of the truth itself, which we 
have simply had the good fortune to see somewhat 
sooner than others. 

Such an understanding of our part in God’s providence 
ought to silence those who say that our mission as a 
denomination is accomplished, and that now our only 
remaining task is to die as quickly as is consistent with 
dignity. Indeed, the ‘‘last tribute of respect’’ for us 
as a church has been pronounced by more than one 
eritic, who has not concealed his satisfaction in perform- 
ing that office, and who also has not taken pains to 
inform himself of the facts. The Unitarian body is not 
dead or dying: in fact, it was never so strong as it is 
to-day. Nor will it die so long as it remains true to its 
calling. 

For light is ever breaking forth afresh from God’s 
word, and there is always need of sentinels on the moun- 
tain tops who shall first see and proclaim the new doc- 
trine. Channing did not say the last word in theology 
any more than Galileo did in science. There 7s no ‘‘last 
word”’ in either theology or science, since truth is as 
. infinite as God, and must forever grow. In the occa- 
sional trials for heresy that disturb some of the denomi- 
nations, public opinion is usually on the side of the ac- 
cused, because the common sense of the public cannot 
see why leaders of the people should go on forever say- 
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ing the same things in any department of knowledge. 
Instead of condemning them for progress, we should 
condemn them if they stood still. It is their business, 
as leaders, to await the new truth as it appears above 
the horizon, and to proclaim it to those not so fortunately 
placed. 

To produce, to encourage such leading is our de- 
nominational calling. Ours is outpost duty, with con- 
sequent exposure to misunderstandings and criticism 
and with fewness of numbers. But to see the multi- 
tudes accepting, even though tardily, the truths that 
first gladdened our hearts, and to watch the growing 
light upon the spiritual horizon,—this is our abundant 
reward. 

Another mission that comes to us as a church is that 
of fellowship. Intellectual hospitality, as I once heard 
Andrew Peabody say, requires a guest chamber in the 
mind. So long as our creeds fill our mental capacity to 
the full, new truths—and they who bring them—will 
have to go elsewhere for entertainment. A dogmatic 
church, a church sure*that it has the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, is not apt to be a 
friendly church. Dogmatism and fellowship are seldom 
found together. Just because we are not and cannot 
logically be dogmatic, we are bound to be friendly in our 
relations with all the churches. 

Let us guard against a common error,—that of imag- 
ining that true fellowship is based upon indifference 
to religious truth. To entertain we must indeed have 
a spare chamber; but to have a spare chamber we must 
first have a house. To ask a friend to share with you 
the shelter of the open air and sky is not the climax of 
hospitality. Soto be lenient toward the views of others 
because we are indifferent to our own is a sort of relig- 
ious fellowship that costs nothing, and is worth exactly 
what it costs. 

There are two kinds of religious hospitality that are 
worth while. One is that which regards all other views 
as false, but which none the less tolerates them because 
ot the worth of the people who hold them. Such fel- 
lowship simply shows that hearts are stronger than 
heads. Churches teaching dogmas not only differing 
from each other, but mutually destructive of each other, 
thus sometimes get together in real fellowship, and 
worship and work with fervor and effectiveness. It 
is inconsistent of course for them to do so, but it is a 
glorious inconsistency of which the Recording Angel 
will make no condemnatory record. The other basis 
of worthy religious hospitality is that which regards 
all views as fragmentary, but all parts of the whole truth. 
It is not that we are right and you wrong, nor, per- 
chance, that you are right and we wrong; for well we 
know that no one is wholly right, since God alone has 
the entire truth, and, thank God, no one is wholly wrong, 
since the Father loves us all and sees to it that some 
gleam of the perfect light penetrates the densest creed. 
They who hold this view—and this is the Unitarian view 
—look upon other creeds not as embodied error, but 
as imperfect truth, and upon other believers not as the- 
ological enemies, but as fellow-students in the great 
school of religion. Inevitably therefore, and with per- 
fect naturalness, we fellowship with others. We do 
not ‘‘tolerate’’ their creeds, as though condescending 
to associate with what we regard as error on the ground 
that they who are thus mistaken after all mean well. 
And we do not smilingly waive aside all theology as 
mere guess-work, unworthy to occupy the attention of 
emancipated minds. 

No! We regard truth as so sacred and religious 
truth as so important that we reverence it everywhere, 
in whatever degree it is found,—reverence even human 
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guesses at it, and those evidently imperfect fragments 
of it which are all some minds can grasp. Perhaps— 
who knows ?—these other students of God’s word have 
seen a light that has escaped us, and may fill out some 
part of the picture, contribute some element of truth 
or duty of the highest value. At any rate, truth, duty, 
progress, worship, religion, are too vast, too vital, for 
antagonisms or separateness. Be it ever ours to culti- 
vate fellowship with earnest men and women of every 
name and creed, that, together, more light may be seen 
and more work may be done in that common task of 
knowing and doing the Divine Will. 

It is worth while thus to recall the larger aspects of 
our mission that we may come to take ourselves more 
seriously. The need of leadership is urgent, and it is 
eternal. The need of fellowship, based upon large per- 
ceptions of truth and duty, is equally urgent. These are 
best accomplished by a church free in its thought and 
loyal at its heart, broad in its fellowship and intense 
in its convictions. It thus becomes our duty to main- 
tain a strong church and to contribute freely toward 
the maintenance of a strong denomination, devoted to 
these great ends. These are not all our movement sig- 
nifies, as we well know; for the light we have welcomed 
is cheering and inspiring. There is perhaps no happier 
church in existence than the Unitarian, because there 
is no more joyful gospel than that which we have ac- 
cepted, Our faith not only cheers, it comforts and it 
inspires. ‘‘Freely we have received’: earth’s best and 
heaven’s choicest have been poured out upon us. But 
let us not fail to heed the rest of the Master’s saying,— 
“freely give.” Forget not those who yet sit under the 
shadow of ancient superstition. Forget not the chil- 
dren whom we are bound to bring up in that liberty 
wherein we are free. Forget not coming generations, 
to whom we should transmit not only the light that 
has come to us, but that capacity and that desire for 
the light which shall lead them to even larger visions. 
It is a great work to which we are called to give our- 
selves. 

Are we in earnest? Our national officers are sometimes 
led to doubt it when they plead in vain for most evident 
needs, and see opportunities for great good pass by be- 
cause the means to grasp them are not forthcoming. 
And our critics say the same. They point out the fact 
that Unitarians give millions to colleges, libraries, and 
hospitals, give largely even to sectarian movements 
from which they are excluded for their theology, and 
then leave their own home and foreign missions to 
languish. They twit us with the fact that we place 
our boys and girls in church choirs and church schools 
where they are taught things we claim to have out- 
grown. And they conclude, not simply that we are 
not in earnest, but that our views are not such ag 
awaken loyalty, and therefore that those views are not 
true. 

The line between sectarianism and church loyalty 
is not always easy to draw, but it is there. On one 
side is that we shun, on the other side is that wherein lies 
our chief duty. The line between a spineless latitudi- 
narianism, based on haziness of ideas and a generous 
fellowship, is also not clearly discerned. But it is a real 
distinction. There is one thing we as a people need 
to-day as never before: it is a revival of church loyalty, 
a clearer perception of our calling as a church, an appre- 
ciation of our blessed gospel, a fidelity to our principles, 
an understanding of our part in God’s providence,— 
in a word, a sense of being set apart, ordained, to a 
work the highest, broadest, and holiest ever given men 
and women to do. 

WINCHESTER, Mass, 
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For the Christian Register: 
Communion. 


BY EDITH MARION PATCH, 


Of bread and wine I might not take, it seemed, 
And so I passed them by with down-bowed heart, 
An alien in God’s house I sat apart. 

E’en then before my soul a vision gleamed 


Of fern fronds dipping over ravined rills, 
The sob-laugh of the meadow-lark’s low tone 
Mellowed in music choirs have never known, 

Sunshine and shadow racing down the hills, 


The molten glory of the sea-wrought sky. 
My heart, up-leaping with the dream divine, 
Forgot how many fed on bread and wine. 

All envy in me dead, to One on High 


None sang with clearer hope, creedless and low, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Che Pulpit. 


The Holy Spirit. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER. 


If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ?—LUKR xi, 13. 

A prevailing objection to Unitarianism insists that we 
do not believe in the Holy Spirit, or, rather, the Holy 
Ghost, as this manifestation of the divine presence in 
human life is more frequently called in hymn and prayer 
and benediction. This objection, however, is not based 
on the truth regarding our religious faith, but on the 
general aversion of Unitarians to the use of words and 
phrases out of which the life has gone, or whose meaning 
has become so obscured that their continued repetition 
tends to confuse the mind and hinder clear thinking. 
And this is the case with the word ‘‘ghost.’’ When the 
English Bible was translated under King James, this 
word expressed the same idea as the word ‘“‘spirit,” and 
was commonly used as synonymous with deity; but with 
the lapse of years it has gradually lost this meaning until 
now, in all common talk, it has come to signify a mere 
apparition, or spectre. Recognizing this change of mean- 
ing, the American members of the committee which re- 
vised the English Bible a few years ago urged that the 
word ‘‘ghost”’ should be changed to spirit wherever it 
occurred as a synonym of divinity. But, as the British 
members of the committee objected very strenuously to 
such a radical departure from the Authorized Version, 
the Americans yielded to them, on condition that the 
word ‘‘spirit’’ should be printed in the margin, opposite 
the word ‘‘ghost” in the text, to show modern readers 
the real meaning of the passage. And only after twenty- 
five years of patient waiting for the agreement to expire 
have we at length an American Revised Version of the 
New Testament in which the word ‘‘ghost’”’ nowhere 
appears as a name for God. . ; 

Maybe you have heard of ‘‘the Russian Sentinel,’ — 
an unfamiliar expression here, but often used in the old 
country to denote an unmeaning or useless custom kept 
up from mere force of habit. I have recently seen an 
explanation of its origin which is of special interest just 
now. An Englishman (so the story goes) was walking 
with the Russian emperor in his palace at St. Petersburg 
and noticed a sentinel posted in a place where there 
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seemed to be nothing particular to watch. He asked the 
reason for his being there, but the emperor himself did 
not know. So the sentinel was asked; and he, touching 
his cap, answered: ‘‘Orders, your majesty!’ Then the 
superintendent of the gardens was summoned who could 
only say that a sentinel had been posted there every day 
ever since he could remember; but why, he did not know. 
Afterward, by the emperor’s command, an inquiry was 
instituted, and it was ascertained that fifty years before 
the wife of Alexander, the First, while walking in the 
garden one day had noticed a _ peculiar plant whose 
flower she wished to see when it should blossom; and, 
fearing lest some one else might pluck the bloom, she 
had a sentinel placed there to guard it. The order not 
having been countermanded, a sentinel had continued 
to be placed there ever since. 

Now the phrase ‘‘holy ghost’? as commonly used 
to-day is nothing more than such a Russian sentinel,— 
a useless form, continued from mere force of habit. 
There are many others in our hymn-book and Bible, 
of which the word ‘‘lord,’’ applied to Jesus, is a con- 
spicuous example. As every reader of the Bible ought 
to know the word ‘‘Lord” in the Old Testament is the 
English equivalent of the Hebrew Jehovah, and means 
absolute Being, the infinite and eternal God; while the 
Greek word, which in the New Testament is translated 
Lord, has a purely human signification, is a simple 
term of honor like our word-sir, and is thus rendered in 
the fourth chapter of John, where, you remember, the 
woman of Samaria addresses Jesus as ‘“‘sir’’ several 
times, meaning teacher, or master. And yet multitudes 
of readers of the New Testament think the word ‘‘lord”’ 
applied there to the Christ is the same as the word used 
in the Old Testament, and draw from it the inference 
that Jesus was the same being as Jehovah, the only true 
and ever-living God. And it is because the Unitarians 
refuse to make use of these Russian sentinels in their 
religious services and devotional literature that they are 
accused of denying the authority of Jesus and of not 
believing in the Holy Spirit. But any person who is at 
all familiar with our word and work knows that one of 
the cardinal principles of our faith is the leadership of 
Jesus; and no one can deny that our ideas of the Holy 
Spirit are in perfect harmony with the teaching of the 
New Testament, and are also of fundamental importance 
in religious culture and the progress of the soul. 

The expression ‘‘holy spirit,’ as used by the great 
Teacher himself, means the divine presence in the human 
soul as our personal companion and helper, as distin- 
guished from the impersonal manifestations of divinity 
in outward nature. No one can read the New Testa- 
ment carefully, or follow sympathetically the course of 
the early Christians for any length of time without dis- 
covering that the religion of Jesus gave the world a new 
conviction of the relationship of the soul to God. It 
created the assurance that in answer to prayer an open 
and receptive heart receives spiritual illumination and 
power, and even becomes conscious of God as the indwell- 
ing guest and friend of every person who earnestly de- 
sires the gracious companionship ; that heavenly truth 
and love are constantly pouring into us and becoming 
ours as fast and as fully as we are ready and willing to 
receive and use the-divine inflow. 

Is it reasonable, however, for us to believe that this 
is not only true of the disciples and friends of Jesus in 
that faraway time and land, but that it may become our 
experience too, if we will receive and yield to the divine 
influences which forever surround the soul, even as the 
eomeap hee encircles the earth or the light pervades the 
air! 

If, in answering this question, the experience of man- 
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kind counts for anything, it is not only perfectly reason- 
able for us to hold this belief, but exceedingly unreason- 
able to deny the presence and help of God in human 
life. The soul receives inspiration from heaven as natu- 
rally as the eye receives light from the sun. The most 
influential and successful preachers of righteousness in 
all ages, nations, and religions have felt that a power 
not themselves incited them to action and helped them 
in their work. There were inspired sages among the 
ancient Egyptians. In the philosophy of Greece we 
learn that divinity waits to lead all who will accept 
spiritual guidance. Socrates, ‘‘the noblest exponent of 
the ethical life of the Greeks,’’ who, like Jesus, died for 
the truth he taught, maintained that an inward voice 
warned him if he was about to do anything wrong, and 
impelled him to the right. And Seneca, a great Roman 
Stoic who may have known the apostle Paul, believed 
that a divine spirit dwells in us, watches all our actions, 
and treats us in accordance with the treatment it receives 
from us. 

Thus, you see, the experience of the first Christians 
was in essential harmony with the highest thought of 
Greek and Roman philosophy, and likewise with all the 
great religions of the world. There is, however, one re- 
markable difference between their faith and all others: 
the Christians alone believed that divine inspiration and 
help were ready and waiting for all of God’s children of 
every name and condition. Other religions and _phi- 
losophies taught that this experience belonged only to 
priests or pious persons who were set apart from the 
great world of common life and consecrated to the special 
duties of religion,—it was for the great and wise, the 
learned and saintly. But in the teaching of Jesus all 
the influences of heaven were for the common people 
no less than for saints or apostles. As the sun and rain 
come upon all alike, and bless all who put themselves in 
a position to receive their benefits, so the gospel insists 
that God sends the sunshine and dew of the spirit to 
every willing and trustful heart. ‘“‘If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall the heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him!” 

This doctrine of the Holy Spirit has always held a high 
place in the teaching of the Church. Saint Augustine 
and Saint Bernard, Luther and Wesley, Swedenborg and 
Channing, all believed in and taught the sublime gospel 
truth that every pure and open soul will receive light 
and love, peace and power, from on high. But, while 
nearly all others have considered the relations between 
the soul and God to be supernatural and miraculous, 
the leaders of Unitarian thought have usually believed 
that the human mind and heart come under the divine 
influence in a perfectly natural manner, and in accord- 
ance with a law of spiritual life which may be known 
and followed by us now even as by the apostles at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Thus Theodore Parker, 
who was the first Christian preacher in this country to 
insist that the actual life and teaching of Jesus were as 
free from miracle as the coming of the dawn or the con- 
stancy of a mother’s love, once said: ‘‘There is as natural 
a supply for spiritual as there is for corporeal wants: 
there is the same connection between God and the soul 
as between light and the eye, sound and the ear. The 
world is not nearer to our bodies than God is to our 
souls. Inspiration is no miracle, but as regular a mode 
of divine action on conscious spirit as gravitation on un- 
conscious matter. Each soul stands close to the omni- 
present God, and may feel his beautiful influence and 
have familiar access to the all-Father.’’ And Dr. Hedge 
who used to be considered the most learned of the Uni- 
tarian ministers, speaks of the agency of the Divine 
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Spirit in the communication of truth as being like the 
agency of the sun in the outward world. ‘‘To those who 
seek the truth in sincerity,’ he says, ‘‘the aid of the 
Spirit will not be wanting. Let the soul be open, the 
heart free, and the understanding will be full of light. 
Doubt and unbelief will vanish away: the Spirit will 
guide into all truth. If ever, at some moment of solitary 
musing, we have felt within ourselves a stronger convic- 
tion of moral and spiritual truth, a stronger determina- 
tion to good; if ever we have seized with truer insight the 
meaning and purpose of our being, and have formed 
the resolution to live for duty and for God,—it was the 
Spirit breathing on the latent spark of spiritual life in 
the breast which gave that vision and caused those fires 
to glow. ... The Holy Spirit is a divine instinct in man, 
a special faculty, differing from reason and understand- 
ing and other faculties of the mind in this, that it always 
speaks with authority. But God will help no one in 
that in which he himself is indifferent: he will not give 
his Spirit except to those that ask it.” And that emi- 
nent representative of English Unitarianism, Dr. Marti- 
neau, who is regarded on all sides as the greatest teacher 
of religion the nineteenth century produced, has like- 
wise borne witness to the practical truth and value of 
Thus he writes: ‘‘We need to own the 
divine Spirit above us, and also to have it within us, to 
learn what it is to have an invisible support, to find a 
living guide in every darkness. Thus is one incredibly 
strengthened by a constant dependence, and can better 
support others when his own feet are planted on this 
rock, Moulded of perishable and imperishable elements, 
we sink and rise, we sleep and wake, we faint and struggle 
on, toiling outwardly for transitory wants, pining in- 
wardly with everlasting thirst. Shall God’s Spirit plead 
with us every day, and never reduce us to a sweet and 
holy mind? Because our feet are in the dust, shall we 
never go up into the mountain to pray? Shall the years 
sweep by, and take from us all that is mortal, without 
awakening the immortal life within us? Shall we wait 
to die into the surprise of God, instead of taking his dear 
and solemn converse now and forever? Ah! let the film 
of the carnal mind drop from our eyes, and, yielding 
ourselves to be led by the Spirit of God, let us claim our 
divine sonship and enter on our glorious liberty. There 
will be no sadness then in the flow of life and change. 
Time will take nothing away but our delusions. It will 
clear the everlasting air, till we see even as we are 
seen.”’ 

What, then, is meant by the Holy Spirit? The Holy 
Spirit is God, the Father of our spirits, coming into per- 
sonal relations with his children, as distinguished from 
God as Infinite Being manifesting himself in the out- 
ward universe. God is revealed in outward nature as 
life, power, law: he is revealed im human nature as the 
spirit of truth and love. The Holy Spirit, however, is 
not an irresistible force that will drive us to repentance 
or compel us to righteousness against our will, but a 
gracious influence that forgives and helps, inspires and 
comforts every soul that looks upward with loving heart 
and trustful purpose. The Holy Spirit is not a fire to 
burn the soul into subjection, nor a hurricane to frighten 
it into obedience, but the still small voice that persuades 
us to follow its warnings and instructions, showing us 
the divineness of our own nature, and how this divine 
element within us finds its highest expression and happi- 
ness in filial obedience to God and brotherly service for 
his children. 

When we believe in the Holy Spirit as Jesus and the 
early disciples believed in him, we shall find a heavenly 
influence round about us wherever we are, a divine pres- 
ence within us at all times, to guide or restrain, to teach 
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and comfort and help—not only when we pray and sing 
and are uplifted by spiritual worship to the higher plane 
of the ideal world, but also at home when beset with 
numerous cares and ever-pressing duties, or in the shop 
and office and on the street, amid all temptations, im- 
mersed in common toil, or when the day’s work is done 
and we seek rest and recreation in books or games or 
places of amusement,—always and everywhere we may 
drink at the fountain of divine truth and love, breathe 
the air of heavenly life and beauty, and feel the presence 
of the everliving God pouring into our hearts and minds 
the peace and strength and self-control, the sympathy 
and helpfulness we need to make our ordinary every- 
day life ideally true and good and beautiful. 

I have already quoted from several of the great 
preachers of our church, but I feel that the sermon would 
not be complete without a benediction from my dear 
friend and father in the faith, James Freeman Clarke. 
Therefore I shall conclude with his words. ‘‘I cannot 
wish,” he says, ‘‘for any one, young or old, a better 
blessing than to believe in the ever-present Spirit of 
God, to believe that he is always waiting to be gracious, 
waiting to help, comfort, inspire, animate, guide. There 
is no day nor hour when we do not need this influence, 
nothing in which we can engage when we would not be 
helped by the thought that God’s love and light are in 
our heart and mind to inspire us. With this conviction, 
all of life grows sweet and sacred; sorrow and trial lose 
their sting; evil itself is seen to be a passing cloud, and 
death at last is swallowed up in victory.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Human nature is naturally Christian when it is raised 
to its highest possibilities. Jesus never heard the word 
“‘Christian.’”’ It was his high humanity, and not his 
Christianity in any sense other than high humanity, 
that makes him the leader of men.—W. G. Eliot, Jr. 


& 
“‘Christ,’’ some one says, ‘‘was human as we are.”’ 
“‘Well, then, for Christ,’’ thou answerest, ‘‘who can care ?”’ 
So answerest thou; but why not rather say, 
‘‘Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 

—Matthew Arnold. 
as 


Wherever the Christ spirit is found in Catholic or 
Protestant, in Jew, Mohammedan, or pagan, there is 
seen the life most ennobling to man and acceptable to 
God. “That spirit I hold to be moral integrity and up- 
rightness, sympathy and helpfulness to man and loving 
obedience and trust to the heavenly Father. Whoever 
is living in that spirit is surely attaining the highest and 
best which this world possesses of character and of hap- 
piness.—C. A. Staples. 


Yesterday men trembled before the God of wrath; 
to-day they shout glad hallelujahs to the God of pity- 
ing, all-forgiving love; to-morrow, with clearer vision, 
they will bow with stilled reverence before the God of 
law, for then they will recognize that the absolute jus- 
tice and impartiality of the universal order are but other 
names for the highest and truest love. The way of the 
law is the way of life. Obedience to the law is the road 
to the All-Perfect.—Wdelliam D. Little. 
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The Rose. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


There’s just enough of thorn with flower 
To show its kindred with the sod, 

There’s much of flower with the thorn 
To prove it is a thought of God ! 


Herbert Spencer. 


In my opinion Herbert Spencer possessed 
the finest brain and the most marvellous 
intellect ever yet vouchsafed to human being. 
The profoundest test of intellect is grasp. 
How much can the man hold? How much 
can he picture and image of the universe? 
How much can he mirror of the illimitable 
cosmos, material and spiritual, knowable 
or unknowable? How much can he realize 
the abstruse relation between its two anti- 
thetical but complementary sides? That is, 
how to judge in any deeper and wider sense 
of a brain and its capacity. I was talking 
once in a London drawing-room with Cotter 
Morison and a famous and able literary host- 
ess. I happened to say, as I say now, that 
Spencer seemed to me by far the greatest 
mind I had ever met with. ‘‘What?” 
cried the lady, surprised, ‘‘would you put 
him above George Eliot?’”’ To me, I con- 
fess, the question seemed almost ludicrous. 
Imaginative work is beautiful and attrac- 
tive, just as artistic work is; but to suppose 
it can be put on a par, so far as the measure 
of intellect is concerned, with scientific or 
philosophic work seems to me to betoken 
a certain lack of just standards of capacity. 
“Vanity Fair” is great in its way, and its 
way is just as incommensurate with the 
greatness of the ‘Principia’ or of the 
“Principles of Biology”’ as is the greatness 
of the Transfiguration or the Venus of Melos. 
But, if we want to measure minds @s minds, 
one against another, I say fearlessly that 
scientific and philosophic grasp is the one 
true standard of the highest attainment, 
and that no man who ever yet trod our planet 
gave proof of such mastery in both these 
lines as Herbert Spencer. 

That does not mean to say that I agree 
with him in everything. On the contrary, 
especially toward the end of his life, I think 
he went often grievously wrong, more par- 
ticularly in his social and political thinking. 
No man who pretends to think at all could 
possibly pin himself down to echo exactly 
all the opinions of another thinker. Spencer 
enunciated in his day many thousand prop- 
ositions on every possible subject from the 
ultimate constitution of the cosmos down 
to the proper shape of jugs and the English 
poor-laws: it is not likely that any one else 
could follow him implicitly in every one of 
these multifarious judgments. As a matter 
of fact, not only I, but almost all those who 
had learned most from him and been most 
profoundly impressed by his early teaching, 
saw reason to dissent from him on a large 
number of subjects in his later period. But 
that did not and does not alter my opinion 
of the man and his gigantic intellect. I 
regard him still, as I always regarded him, 
on the intellectual side, with the profound- 
est reverence. No man ever formulated 
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so large a number of new and brilliant truths: 
no man ever correlated all the facts of the 


universe, physical and spiritual, into so 


magnificent, so consistent, and so profound 
a synthesis. 

“On the intellectual side,” I said just 
above, and I said it advisedly; for emo- 
tionally, it must be admitted, Spencer’s 
soul was less richly endowed than many 
I have met with. It was almost necessarily 
so. Nothing great can be produced either 
by nature or by man without considerable 
specialization. And even the prince of 
generalists himself was yet in this sense a 
specialist, or, to put it more correctly, a 
specialized product. Nature, in making 
him, had concentrated all her energies, so 
to speak, on intellect. And she succeeded 
wonderfully. He was pure intellect, and 
little more,—the apotheosis of reason in a 
human organism. An only child, and there- 
fore destitute, to start with, of the affection- 
ate family life of brothers and sisters, he 
never married, and so never knew the soft- 
ening influence of wife and children. Most 
of his adult life was passed in the practical 
solitude of a boarding-house, where human 
atoms clash without mixing; and he had 
very few friends who knew him really inti- 
mately. To hear him speak of the women 
whom he might once conceivably have 
married was almost funny, his words dis- 
played such an unconscious absence of all 
those pressing personal motives which drive 
most men into marriage. I doubt if he 
was ever really in love: certainly he spoke 
of women like one whe had never known 
that imperious passion. He discussed the 
pros and cons of a proposed affection with 
the coolness which most men bring to the 
question of taking a business partner.— 
Grant Allen, in Forum. 


San Francisco. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


Every city has its distinctive features, 
and San Francisco is one of the most indi- 
vidual in our country. It lends itself to 
the spectacular, the pictorial, in a way no 
other city does; and, without splendid build- 
ings or great works of art, it still, in a meas- 
ure, by its beauty and originality gives 
the effect of those supreme qualities. It 
combines some of the special features of 
Edinburgh, Naples, and Athens, and still 
is quite different from either and all of these. 
The splendor of its sunshine and cloudless 
skies is matched by the large, open, radiant 
aspect of its hills and streets, so that one 
comes to imagine that there are here no 
dark corners, no filthy by-lanes, no slums 
and alleys where poverty and crime may 
hide. But one must beware of hasty in- 
ferences and rash conclusions. Though the 
days of vigilance committees and riot and 
disorder have long passed, there is still the 
problem of Chinatown and a foreign and 
alien city camped in the midst of native 
Americans. 

The city is built on more and steeper 
hills than Rome ever boasted, and the re- 
markable daring of its builders is only 
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equalled by the temerity of the trolley and 
cable lines of street cars that plunge down 
and race up these steep slopes at an angle 
of 45 degrees. It is said that an accident 
has not been known in the memory of man, 
and soon you become wonted to riding on 
the dizzy edge of destruction. The streets 
that mount and descend with a charming 
capriciousness are unusually picturesque. 
The houses adapt themselves to the situa- 
tion very deftly, and are niched in charm- 
ing little gardens now overrun with roses 
and geraniums and hedges of blooming 
shrubs. The dwellings, even very fine and 
spacious ones, are mainly of wood, In a 
city so habitually windy it seems strange 
that no great fire has ever decimated these 
acres, these miles of wooden homes. Long 
may it be before such a calamity overtakes 
this beautiful city. The fifteen and twenty 
story building has arrived, but is still sparse 
and scattered. One great newspaper struct- 
ure stands out boldly in view from the bay, 
and is almost the only example of a genuine 
sky-scraper. 

The business portion is solidly and sub- 
stantially built. A genuine prosperity is 
evident, and all the wealth required for 
comfortable or even luxurious living. A 
certain blight or discontent seems to have 
struck the great bonanza kings, or their 
descendants, whose costly palaces on Nob 
Hill now stand closed and deserted or con- 
verted to other uses. The situation is the 
finest and most sightly in the city, but the 
inheritors of those early nabobs have gone 
elsewhere to spend their plethoric fortunes. 
But the life of the city is not drawn from 
them. It goes on its joyous, happy way 
without bothering as to who goes or tfe- 
mains, One large house is shown built of 
brownstone brought all the way round Cape 
Horn. One great mansion, the Hopkins 
residence, has been given to the city for 
a museum and art school. 

But the art of so new and vigorous a 
young city cannot as yet bear the stamp 
of great richness. The city is to be com- 
mended for refraining to put up poor im- 
ages and effigies at every turn, and has 
shown restraint in waiting until the good 
things are obtainable. The opportunity 
is at hand for making a city exquisitely 
beautiful in scenic effects and fine adorn- 
ment, Golden Gate Park.has a situation 
unrivalled in charm, with one hand held 
to the hills, the other to the sea through the 
great gateway of the bay. Nature has 
been so lavish of her favors one does not 
miss other things. The noble bay, an end- 
less source of delight, with its Seal Rocks, 
its fine islands, its rich setting of mountains, 
its charming little cities, Sausalito, Berke- 
ley, Oakland; Alameda sitting by the strand, 
—all this is familiar and easy of reach. 
Glimpses of these come into the streets,— 
blue and purple vistas, shimmering waters, 
bits of mountain side, the life of boats and 
steamers. They cannot be shut out. The 
higher you rise, the more you see of this 
alluring world. Manifestly the upper win- 
dows of thousands of houses must find the 
sea and mountains next-door neighbors. 

It is always a pleasure to cross this beau- 
tiful bay, for its aspects change with every 
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change of light and shade, the great decora- 
tion shifts and colors anew with the sen- 
sitiveness of a photographic plate. Berkeley 
is perhaps the prettiest suburb, and the 
large university grounds occupy the centre 
of interest and in time will dominate and 
control it, as a large college always does 
the place of which it forms the soul. It 
graduated this year a class of five hundred, 
and is said to have on its rolls at present 
over three thousand students. But at 
present its glories are more potential than 
visible to the eye. It has a situation so 
magnificent, on gently rising ground look- 
ing directly down the Golden Gate and out 
to sea, that its possibilities cannot be over- 
rated. The grounds have not been exten- 
sively improved. ‘The buildings have mainly 
a temporary appearance, as if permitted 
to stand until something better can be pro- 
duced. Its great benefactress, Mrs. Hearst, 
has, I believe, procured fine plans for the 
rebuilding and decorating which would take 
years to realize, but I do not know if her 
designs have been accepted. 

Mr. Hearst, her son, has presented the 
university with a fine Greek, open-air the- 
atre, the only one perhaps in this country. 
It occupies a natural amphitheatre on a 
wooded hillside, with a natural grove of 
oaks and pines in front, capable of fine 
adornment, The theatre is built of a 
light gray granite, and rises by succéssive 
ranges of seats at the back in a _half- 
circle against the high ground crowned 
by trees and entirely open above. The 
portico is a fine piece of work, simple and 
in the best style. Double rows of Doric 
columns bear an architrave with sculptured 
shields, The plan is strictly that of the 
old classic theatre, and it is said that ten 
thousand people can be seated on the stone 
benches. ‘Two Greek plays, ‘“Phedra”’ and 
the “Birds” of Aristophanes, have been 
performed here, and the Commencement 
exercises of this season were held in the 
theatre, when the great place was completely 
filled. Under the cloudless, rainless skies 
of California this unique structure seems 
peculiarly appropriate, and one can imagine 
the wonderful charm of a performance given 
with classic scenery and costumes. 

One comes away from Berkeley with the 
feeling that everything good and great may 
grow on this wonderful Pacific slope, whose 
possibilities, great as the achievement has 
been, are yet but hinted at. The intellect- 
ual and spiritual must follow the vast ma- 
terial development, One dreams of this 
new Italy, this new queen, as the chosen 
house of the beautiful arts, the land of in- 
spiration, where instinctively lovely crea- 
tions will spring from the imagination and 
soul of man, to match the marvellous charm 
of this alluring nature. It is all virginal 
now, The field is unreaped, the charm is 
penetrating and powerful. One dreams 
of a future for this land exceeding any other 
portion of the great republic. 

We have penetrated into the little city 
of Chinatown both by day and night. It 
is six squares long by two or three broad. 
It is a close corporation welded together and 
governed mainly by the heads of the six 
great companies, the mysterious powers 
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that keep in check, as far as they can, such 
errant impulses as are manifest among the 
20,000 men and 500 women who are said 
to occupy this closely packed quarter. 
These potentates are believed to keep track 
of every man in the colony, and, if there 
is one who refuses to follow their counsels, 
he is reported at home in Canton and the 
relatives of the recalcitrant one are tortured 
ot killed in consequence and their property 
confiscated. This is the rod in pickle held 
over the people’s heads. I will not vouch 
for the facts, I tell them as they were told 
to me. The Chinese here, we are told, are 
mainly from six districts of Canton, the 
lowest class, originally coolies. Many of 
them have grown rich through trade, and 
some of the Oriental shops are of the rich- 
est description. 

The day aspect of Chinatown is orderly 
and commonplace. There is little to at- 
tract notice, aside from the curious fish 
and meat shops, the various forms of in- 
dustry plied in the eyes of the public, and 
the interesting things displayed in the win- 
dows. But, when night comes, the scene 
is changed. The principal streets glitter 
with lights. Opium dens and gambling 
houses are in full blast. Some Chinese 
houses even of respectable people may be 
penetrated under the leadership of an ex- 
perienced guide. The joss houses, of which 
there are six in all, display all their riches 
in carvings, embroideries, incense burners, 
and shrines, before which joss sticks are 
continually smoking. The richest joss 
house in the city is a museum of art. Noth- 
ing is too. costly here for the service of the 
great joss. Twice a month services are 
held with much burning of incense, strik- 
ing of gongs, and intoning of prayers by 
the priests. Some of the objects displayed 
may seem childish, but there is significance 
and meaning in them all to the worshippers. 

The condition of the women of China- 
town is most heartrending. We saw them 
peering at us from their latticed windows, 
but there were few if any in the streets. 
They are said to be practically slaves, 
bought and sold at the caprice of those 
who own them, Their condition seems 
much more deplorable than that of the 
Chinese women of Honolulu. There the 
mingling of races has produced a healthy 
and vigorous type, and the women in con- 
sequence are largely emancipated.. We saw 
in Chinatown, in a small room, furnished 
with some of the comforts of an American 
chamber, a little woman of eighteen, perhaps, 
with a wee, bright-eyed baby in her arms. 
Her feet, only three inches long, were closely 
bandaged and clad in tiny embroidered 
shoes. The ankles were pitiably deformed. 
She showed these horrible extremities with 
a certain pride. They were her insignia 
of rank. The women of small feet can alone 
become legitimate wives. 

At the best theatre in Chinatown we were 
given seats on the stage in close proximity 
to the actors. There was no scenery, noth- 
ing whatever to produce an illusion. The 
branch of a tree with a bunch of leaves on 
the end of it did duty as a forest. A pretty, 


round-faced young girl, the only Chinese} whole view of the universe,” 
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The other female was personated by a boy 
who did his part remarkably well. There 
was much fighting, and, when the hero was 
slain, he fell on the stage supposedly dead, 
and then picked himself up and calmly 
walked away. The males were dressed 
in grotesque, high-colored costumes, and 
were not slow in tearing a passion to tat- 
ters. The performance begins at six in 
the evening and lasts until midnight. A 
clock is placed conspicuously over the stage, 
so that the very exigent audience may see 
that they are not cheated out of a minute, 
otherwise they would raise a riot. A very 
barbarous style of Chinese music drums 
and shrieks and scrapes all the time the 
actors are performing, and nearly drowns 
their voices, thus reducing the perform- 
ance to pantomime, ‘The audience is per- 


haps the most curious part of the whole. 


The hundreds of stolid-faced men in the 
pit, with their hats on, sit motionless, smok- 
ing or gazing with all their little almond- 
shaped eyes. The women are confined to 
the gallery, and in their dark dresses have 
a funeral aspect. The applause is scanty, 
and scarcely a smile disturbs the impassive 
brown faces. 

The Seal Rocks and the Tamalpais are 
the best-known excursions. The trip up 
the latter in the steam car is quite wonder- 
ful, and the view from the top a splendid 
sight, laying fbefore you the beautiful bay, 
the city and surrounding shores. The road 
is one of the crookedest in the world, hay- 
ing one level piece of about 400 feet, the 
longest on the line. It is an exciting ride, 
and well worth the half-day it demands. 


Literature. 


THE EvoLuTION oF ‘THEOLOGY IN THE 
GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. By Edward Caird, 
LL.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 
Imported by the Macmillan Company. 2 
vols.—These noble volumes are the author’s 
second series of Gifford Lectures, his well- 
known Evolution of Religion being his first. 
The work opens with three chapters of an 
introductory nature, in which some of the 
more important problems of philosophy 
are traversed; thence we are led into Plato, 
to whom five profound yet luminous lect- 
ures are devoted. They discuss the Pla- 
tonic idealism, the nature of ideas, the State, 
whose pattern given in the mount is the 
Idea of the Good, God, Immortality. The 
consideration of these themes leads us into 
the very heart,of Plato, as any student of 
him must see; and, as with comprehending 
mind the author brings present thinking 
and past together, on many a page the prob- 
lems of our latter day are seen glowing in 
Hellenic light. Regarding theology as “‘re- 
ligion brought to  self-consciousness,’’ the 
“reflective analysis of the consciousness of 
God in its distinctive form and in its con- 
nection with all our other consciousness of 
reality,” he treats Plato as “the first sys- 
tematic theologian,” the “first philosopher 
who grasped at the idea that lies at the root 
of all religion, and made it the centre of his 
The word 


actress in America, enacted a small part. | ‘‘theology’” was first used by Aristotle, but 
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the thing itself came into being with the 
speculation of his master. Plato's im/por- 
tance to theology therefore would be very 
great, even though his genius were less 
commending. Endowed as he was, how- 
ever, he “did more than any one before 
or since to open up all the questions with 
which philosophy has to deal.” Closing 
his discussion of Plato, the author makes 
his transition to Aristotle, to whom five 
most profitable chapters are devoted. In 
no other writing that we have met are the 
relations of Plato and Aristotle, at once 
Plato’s disciple and his critic, so luminously 
shown, or the general doctrines of Aris- 
totle brought into clearer view. The sec- 
ond volume is devoted chiefly to Stoicism 
and Neo-Platonism, in treatment large and 
noble like the rest. The last chapter is 
given to the influence of Greek philosophy 
upon Christianity, and is alone worth all 
the toil of the preceding pages. These 
volumes are peculiarly of the order of 
books of which much must be said or 
not much of anything. Analysis or criti- 
cism, even of one chapter, within the scope 
of the Register, were simply impossible. 
Though their style is of the clearest, they 
are not easy reading: they deal with pro- 
found and lofty thoughts which only close 
thinking can take in, As a companion in 
a study of the Platonic and the Aristotilian 
writings, they seem almost ideal. With all 
their severity, however, they have their 
lights and glories, passages where philosophy 
kindles into sermon, into psalm, sweet gems 
of poetic beauty on which we linger in sim- 
ple joy. They have too their occasional 
admonition to our practical living, the more 
telling for the august height whence it is 
drawn. Rich volumes, rich and rare, such 
as we always look for from the Master of 
Balliol. 


TRANSITIONAL ERAS IN THOUGHT. By 
A. C. Armstrong, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2:—A few months 
ago there appeared in the columns of the 
Register a very cordial notice of a work, 
entitled Christian Faith in an .Age of Set- 
ence. It was by William North Rice, 
professor of geology in the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. ‘The work before us is by the pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the same university. 
The former must be for the great major- 
ity of readers the more interesting book; 
for it deals largely with outward facts, 
while the latter is mainly speculative. The 
latter, however, may call forth as warm a 
commendation from such as are qualified 
to receive it. The style is clear and digni- 
fied, but the thinking is abstruse and pro- 
found. It is a volume for the disciplined, 
not the untrained intellect, for the studi- 
ous, not the tired hours; to be ‘‘“chewed and 
digested,” not merely “tasted.’’ Analysis 
of it or any serious discussion of it is impos- 
sible within the scope permitted by the 
Register, and we can hardly do better than 
to quote the author’s account of it as given 
in his preface. ‘Arguing from the nature 
of thought at large and the conditions under 
which it develops, as well as from a partial 
acquaintance with parallel eras in other 
civilizations than our own, the writer is 
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of the opinion that conclusions similar to 
those which have here been drawn would 
hold good of transitional eras generally,” 
—that is to say, from the examination of 
particular periods be guides to the contem- 
plation of universal principles. And his 
method of procedure may be found stated 
in the same writing. ‘The questions pro- 
posed are considered in the first instance 
from the standpoint of reflective thinking 
and with reference to its problems; of thought 
always, however, in its ‘broader reaches, 
as connected with life, individual and social, 
as related to the state and bearing on civil 
government, as influencing conduct and 
affecting not only theological beliefs, but 
religious practice.’ We can add to this 
a useful habit of helping us in our dealing 
with our more immediate problems with 
side-light suggestion, and, as a result of all, 
storing the studious mind with stimulating 
and fructifying thought. This volume and 
the preceding one together should make 
Wesleyan University an attractive place 
to the young man in the pursuit of culture. 


THE AMERICAN ImmorTALsS. By George 
Cary Eggleston. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50.—This book was inevi- 
table. When it was written, twenty-nine 
men had been thought worthy to be honored 
by election: to the New York University’s 
Hall of Fame. No name was accepted with- 
out a full canvass of his merits and a majority 
of the votes of the entire jury. While some 
of the names were inevitable, and must of 
a certainty have appeared in any list however 
made up, there were others which excited 
wonder. It is not necessary to go through 
the list now and discuss the relative merits 
of those who would in the popular estima- 
tion stand at the bottom of it, and those who 
outside of that list were rejected or still 
wait to be chosen. It was inevitable that 
the first list should be to some extent tenta- 
tive, and that the publication of it should 
draw out comments which would illuminate 
the situation. The object of the author has 
been to give a portrait of each person in the 
list, and then to give such a brief sketch of 
his life and criticism of his character and 
work as would explain the choice of the 
electors. While in the case of George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel Webster, 
and others, this might seem superfluous, yet 
to make a well-balanced volume, adapted 
to the uses of young people who are not 
versed in history, it was necessary to include 
them all. 


Tue Issues oF Lire. By Mrs. John Van 
Vorst. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50.—This narrow-minded, one-sided 
attack on women’s colleges and clubs 
appears to have been inspired by President 
Roosevelt’s race-suicide letter; but it is 
unfortunate that the women who “recognize 
that the greatest thing for any woman is 
to be a good wife and mother” should not 
have had a champion less hysterical and 
less given to exaggeration. In her thesis 
we devoutly believe: from this exposition 
of it we as heartily dissent and think that 
Mrs. Van Vorst’s time would have been 
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better employed in adding to the sum of 
general cheer in the world, as in her earlier 
writings, rather than in showing her in- 
capacity to judge home conditiOns and 
social questions on their merits. 


A- Texas MATCHMAKER. ByA — Adams. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 50.— 
Love-making in Texas has certain novel 
and exciting features to which Mr. Adams 
does full justice in his picture of life in that 
State twenty-five years ago. It is a com- 
panion book to the Log of a Cowboy which 
struck the popular taste last year and rushed 
through ten editions in as many months. 
This gives the story of a cowboy’s social 
life as that told of experiences on the long 
trail. The conclusion reached in the final 
chapter by the old ranchman who is the 
Texas matchmaker of the title is that ‘‘cat- 
tle life seems to disqualify a man for making 
a good citizen, He roams and runs around, 
wasting his youth, and gets so foxy he 
never marries.” 


Miscellaneous. 


What Jesus is Doing is a book written 
by J. F. Shorey, who has compiled in it 
testimonies of forty rescued and converted 
intemperate men and women, showing how 
conversion had destroyed in them the ap- 
petite for strong drink. Mr. Shorey is him- 
self a convert of Moody and Sankey, and 
had later assisted them in their work He 
gives a sketch of the McAuley Mission in 
New York, and pays an earnest tribute to 
those who are fighting against the power 
of alcohol. The book is published by AI- 
fred Holness of London 


Even Thine Altars is a book of prayers 
for public and private use, put together 
by the author of Twelve Letters to My Son, 
recently noticed in these columns. They 
are made up of passages put together mo- 
saic-like from the books of the Bible. With 
these are included introductory remarks 
on the subject of prayer, and quotations 
from eminent men on the same subject. 
The writer, who makes known only his ini- 
tials, G. J. F., is evidently a deep student 
and earnest follower of Swedenborg. The 
book is published by the Nune Licet Press 
of Philadelphia. 3 


Miss Elizabeth Harrison has long been 
a‘ leading exponent of kindergarten prin- 
ciples; but she has never narrowed her teach- 
ing, and her books are suggestive helps for 
many sides of life. Her eyes are used for 
seeing, and her perceptions are so keen and 
her analyses of causes and effects so telling 
that one is interested as well as instructed. 
Some Silent Teachers, of which she writes 
in her new book of that name, are shop 
windows, from which she draws unusual 
and valuable lessons,—architecture, color, 
and great literature. The book is printed 
by the Sigma Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago, 


A new volume of ‘World's. Progress 
Readers’’ on -Jndustries of To-day appears 
in the Youth’s Companion Series, published 
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by Ginn & Co. It contains practical les- 
sons on important industries written by 
writers of reputation. Alice Brown de- 
seribes ‘‘A Boston Market” and “A Crop 
of Cranberries,’ Kirk Munroe explains ‘The 
Use of Natural Gas,’ and Harold Frederic 
emphasizes the labor and ability that go 
into the making of “The Morning Paper,” 
Other chapters tell how matches, scap, 
tins, fire-works, and maple sugar are made, 
how peanuts are grown, under what condi- 
tions California raisins are produced, and 
how one lives on a ranch. This series of 
books is intended for supplementary school 
reading. ‘The list price is 25 cents. 


Gordon Jennings Laing, Ph.D., assistant 
professor in the Chicago University, who 
has edited Masterpieces of Latin Literature 
for Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s publication, 
follows successfully the plan of giving long 
selections to fairly represent the Latin writers 
and choosing the best English translations, 
irrespective of the general name or fame 
of the translator. The Phormio of Terence 
is given entire, as is the sixth book of the 
fEneid, and from Livy a series of chapters 
dealing with the career of Hannibal, and 
from Cesar the story of the siege of Alesia 
and the downfall of Vercingetorix. Met- 
rical translations are given when the origi- 
nal is poetry, and the translators of Catullus 
and Horace have evidently been chosen 
with especial discrimination. An _ inter- 
esting outline of the general tendencies 
of Latin literature serves as an introduction, 
and does much to round out and complete 
the general purpose of the book. 


Helen Brooke Herford is the editor:of a 
little book, entitled Home Pages, which 
consists of twelve talks on practical relig- 
ion from different writers, selected in the 
hope that they may prove helpful, as brief 
and simple presentations of Christian ideals 
of life and duty, written from the point of 
view adopted by Unitarians. Five of the 
numbers are by Brooke Herford, and Fran- 
ces E. Cooke, J. Crowther Hirst, E. Palmer 
Williams, J. J. Wright, and W. C. Gannett 
are the other writers. An introduction 
announces that one of the Brooke Her- 
ford papers is taken from a similar series 
issued many years ago under his own edi- 
torship, and that the others have been spe- 
cially prepared for this volume. That does 
not mean that they have not been printed 
before. Mr. Gannett is represented, for 
instance, by the familiar ‘Blessed be Drudg- 
ery.’ The book is issued by Philip Green, 
5 Essex Street, London. 


The Magazines. 


The July number of Masters in Art is 
devoted to Pintoricchio, the Perugian pain- 
ter, whose decoration of the Borgia apart- 
ments at the Vatican was perhaps his most 
important work. The plan of the number 
is that made familiar by these excellent 
studies. Besides ten plates illustrating the 
artist’s work the monograph includes a 
portrait of Pintoricchio by himself, a biog- 
raphy of reasonable length, a bibliography, 
and description of the plates, besides criti- 
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cisms by Phillipps, Berenson, Muntz, 
Blashfield, 


and 


Our welcome to the American Journal 
of Religious Psychology and Education, the 
first number of which appeared in May, is 
somewhat belated; but the number did 
not happen to come into our hands until 
recently. It is to be edited by G. Stanley 
Hall, with the co-operation of George A. 
Coe of North-western University, Jean du 
Buy of Clark University, James H. Leuba 
of Bryn Mawr College, Edwin D. Starbuck 
of Stanford University, R. M. Wenley of 
University of Michigan, and others. The 
object of the journal is to serve the cause 
of religion in the impending work of recon- 
struction now pressing upon the modern 
world. On the pedagogic side it will try 
to keep account of all work that may be 
called educational, using the comparative 
methods, and giving special attention from 
time to time to the methods of missionary 
work. Some space will be devoted to the 
development of the religious ideas of chil- 
dren and young people. The great relig- 
ions of the higher and even the lower non- 
Christian races will be treated more from 
an apologetic than from a critical point of 
view. The new journal is especially ad- 
dressed to the professors and students of 
religion in seminaries and colleges, to re- 
ligious workers, and to those interested in 
moral and social reform, Its opinions will 
not in any sense represent Clark University, 
and each co-operator and contributor is 
responsible only for his own views. It is 
to be issued three times a year. The sub- 
scription price is $3.50 a volume. The 
present number contains an opening edi- 
torial on ‘Stages of Religious Develop- 
ment” by Jean du Buy, and articles on 
“The Jesus of History and of the Passion 
versus the Jesus of the Resurrection’ by 
G. Stanley Hall, and ‘Faith’ by James 
H. Leuba, and about twenty-five pages of 
book reviews. 


Literary Notes. 


Manchu and Muscovite is the title of Mr. 
Putnam Weale’s important new book on 
Manchuria, which the Macmillan Company 
announce for next week. The volume con- 
sists largely in letters from Manchuria writ- 
ten during last autumn, popular in charac- 
ter and packed with interesting facts about 
the country and the people and the way in 
which business is done and affairs are car- 
ried on, A historical sketch, entitled ‘“Pro- 
logue to the Crisis,” gives a complete ac- 
count of the Manchurian frontiers and their 
history from the earliest days, and of the 
growth and final meeting of the Russian 
and Chinese empires in the Amur regions. 
The book will be fully illustrated from pho- 
tographs. 


Correction. 

An error concerning the price of De: G. 
Stanley Hall’s two great volumes on ‘‘ Ado- 
lescence” crept into our types last week. 
The price is not $1.50 net, but $7.50. 
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Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 


The Motor Pirate. By G. Sidney Paternoster. $1.50. 


From Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York. 
Connectives of English Speech. By James C, Fernald. 
$1.50 net. 
_ _ From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
eee 2: of Christianity. By Paul Wernle. $2.50. 
rom the Century Company, New J fork. 
The Sie of Old St. Louis. By Mary Dillon. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, boston. 
Up Grade March; Echoing Voices; Hunting Song. For 
the piano. By Adam Geibel. 
Cradle Song. For the piano. 


By Stepan Esipoff. 


La Caressante; Japonica. For the piano. By Anton 
Strelezki. 

Salve Regina. Duet for soprano and tenor. By A. 
Monestel. 

Frolic of the Brownies. For the piano. By W. F. Sudds. 

Sleep, Little Lady. Song for high voice. By Mary 


Turner Salter. 
Rosa Waltz. For the piano. By Jaques Mendelsohn. 
The Gray Champion. March and two step for the piano 
By T. H. Rollinson. 
William the Conqueror. March and two-step for the 
piano. By Robert G. Morse. 
Mandolin Orchestra Music 
Guardian. By Gabriel Pierne; 
. H. Rollinson, 


The Watch of the Angel 
Idle Moments. By 
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The Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Lullaby. 


BY ANNA PITT WALLS. 


Sleep, my little one, sleep; 
The silvery stars are peeping, 
The moon her watch is keeping, 

Birds in their nest 

Are now at rest, 

And sand-man comes a-creeping 

Lullaby, lullaby. 


Sleep, my little one, sleep; 
Fairies their bells are ringing, 
Soft lullabies are singing ; 
Thine eyelids close 
In sweet repose, 
Bright dreams to thee they’re bringing. 
Baby mine, baby mine. 


For the Christiam Register. 
Unconscious Faith. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


The day had been very long to little Martin 
Luther Smith. His mother was away as 
usual. How he envied the fortunate lady 
at whose laundry she presided during four 
days of the busy week! He wished! she 
wouldn’t go out washing. He had told her 
many times that she ‘‘didn’t need to go.” 
Mr. Landers, the grocer, would give them 
“sumfin to eat’? he knew, and he ‘“‘didn’t 
want so many fings to wear.” 

But she went, and to-day it was raining. 
Martin Luther’s throat was sore, and he 
couldn’t go out. There was no sunshine 
for him, either in doors or out. He had 
succumbed to the direful influence of his 
loneliness and the weather. He had been 
a naughty boy all day. 

His sister Belinda, who was nine years 
older than he, had patiently borne with his 
many shortcomings; but, when evening came, 
and he steadily refused to say his prayers, 
her forbearance gave way, and she felt, as 
she feelingly expressed it, ‘like she wanted 
to strap him.” 

Belinda was a pretty mulatto girl, but 
Martin Luther was several shades darker. 
He sat up in bed with a defiant air, scowling 
fiercely. Upon the mantel sat, or squatted, 
a hideous figure of a Hindu idol, This was 
Martin Luther’s own property, and he never 
wearied of hearing stories of the little heathen 
who worshipped his “‘idle god,” as he called 
it. How he had pitied those miserable 
heathen, who didn’t know any better! But 
to-night he wondered how it would seem to 
say his prayers to a thing like that. It 
would be very naughty, he knew, and for 
that reason he resolved to do it. 

“I’m going to say my prayers to my idle 
god,’’ he announced coolly. 

“Why, Martin Luther Smith,” cried the 
horrified Belinda. “Going to say your 
prayers to a graven image!” 

“Tain’t afraid,” interrupted Martin Luther. 

“You'd better be afraid. Who’s going to 
take care of you to-night? You'll be a real 
little heathen boy,” cried Belinda, quite out 
of patience. ‘‘If there was a crocodile here, 
I'd just throw you into his mouth, like the 
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mothers do over there. What would your 
idle god say to that?” 

Naughty Martin Luther persisted. 

Belinda resolved upon one last appeal. 

“Now do be a good boy, and say your 
prayers like a man. You know God made 
you, and’’— 

“But I didn’t want to be made,” inter- 
rupted Martin Luther. “I never said I 
wanted to be made. I’m goin’ to say my 
prayers to my idle god.” | 

“Then you’re an awful bad boy, and I 
shan’t stay to hear such wickedness.”” And 
Belinda went downstairs, leaving the scowl- 
ing little face blacker than ever. 

Left to himself, Martin Luther felt that 
his contemaplated wickedness had lost half 
its charm, What was the use of praying to 
his “idle god” if there was no one near to 
be shocked by his impiety. 

Then he remembered that he could speak 
very loud and that Belinda was not deaf. 
He sprang out of bed and knelt before his 
impassive deity. 

“© idle god,” he shouted, ‘‘take care of 
me all night, ’n bless—bless’— He hesi- 
tated a minute, then added spitefully, at 
the top of his shrill little voice, ‘‘“Bless— 
B'lindy—Smiff!”’ 

Then he ran back to his little bed, buried 
his face in the pillow, and cried softly. Be- 
linda shouldn’t hear that. 

Poor Martin Luther! He did miss his 
mother wofully, and this evening in particu- 
lar she had stayed so long. Why should 
those people in the big house have her when 
he wanted her so much more than they 
did? It wasn’t fair! 

The tears fell thick and fast for half an 
hour. Then he grew tired of thinking. He 
began to feel drowsy, and was just dropping 
off to sleep, when he heard a scratching in 
the wall behind his head. 

Martin Luther was wide awake at once. 
He sat up very straight, and held his breath. 
He knew what that noise meant, and he 
was wofully afraid of mice. He remem- 
bered one dreadful night when the family 
rest had been quite destroyed by one of 
those venturesome little creatures. He had 
come in then through a hole in the wall, 
Belinda said. Indeed, they had afterward 
found the hole and stopped it up. Martin 
Luther breathed more freely when he thought 
of that, but still— 

He listened intently. Yes, there was the 
scratching again. 

This one might come in ‘‘froo anoder hole 
in the wall p’r’aps,”’ he whispered, trembling. 

The thought was insupportable. He 
jumped up quickly and ran to the head of 
the stairs, 

“B’lindy! B’lindy!”’ he screamed. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Somefin’ scratchin’!”’ 

“A crocodile maybe,’’ answered Belinda 
calmly. 

“No, no! It’s a mouse! I hear it.” 

“Your idle god’ll take care of you.” 

“Ono! Come, B’lindy!”’ 

“Your idle god is all you need. Go back 
to bed.”’ 

“T don’t want him,” cried Martin Luther 
in an agony of terror. ‘I want you. Come! 
Come quick, B‘lindy!’’ 
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Belinda couldn’t resist that tone. She 
ran upstairs, like the good sister that she 
really was, and found her small brother 
standing, frightened and shivering, upon the 
upper landing. The little fellow flew to 
her side and grasped her hand. Through a 
crack in the torn green window shade the 
moonlight peeped in. Everything looked 
weird and unnatural to the excited child. 

He drew Belinda to the bedside and knelt 
in his accustomed place, still tightly holding 
her hand. 

“O B’lindy!”’ he pleaded. ‘You just tell 
God to please watch that mouse while I say 
my prayers.” 


Kittie’s Impolite Visitor. 


Kittie was very lonely. The two little 
girls that she liked best to play with had 
gone away together to spend the entire 
afternoon, and there were no other little 
girls living in her block. Her mother had 
a headache and was lying down; and Molly, 
the cook, was scrubbing the kitchen floor— 
and was cross besides. So there was really 
no one but a fat, buzzing bumblebee for 
Kittie to invite to her party. The bee 
looked so very much like the one that had 
stung her little inquisitive nose the day she 
had poked it into his hiding-place in a great 
searlet tulip that she considered him far 
worse than no guest at all, and was glad 
when he left the garden. 

“Oh, dear,’’ said Kittie, who was sitting 
on the doorstep, with a saucer of ripe 
huckleberries, a slice of bread, and a cup of 
water beside her, ‘‘I do wish somebody would 
happenin! There isn’t a bit of fun in having 
a tea-party allalone. Why! What’s that?” 

Kittie’s blue eyes got rounder and rounder, 
and for a moment she was almost as fright- 
ened as she was surprised; for such a strange 
visitor was coming in at the gate—and 
walking with slow, careful steps straight 
toward Kittie’s saucer of huckleberries. 

The visitor stopped about three feet away 
from Kittie, and, turning his black head from 
side to side, looked at her as if he were wonder- 
ing if it would be safe to go any closer. 
Kittie dropped a large, black berry on the 
stone near her feet. The visitor, still keeping 
a watchful eye on Kittie, hopped sideways, 
stretched his neck as far as possible, made 
a sudden dive for the berry, and darted back 
to the gate. si 

“T think you must be somebody’s tame 
crow,”’ said Kittie, holding out another berry. 
“Tt was very nice of you to come to my party. 
Come, this berry is for you. Don’t be 
afraid.,”’ 

The visitor, still a little doubtful about 
his new friend, hopped slowly closer, snatched 
the berry from the little girl’s fingers, and 
then jumped backward out of Kittie’s reach 
Kittie wanted to laugh because he was such 
a funny visitor and had such queer tea-party 
manners, but she was a polite little maid 
and did not want to hurt his feelings He 
looked so wise that she was sure he would not 
like to be laughed at. 

Presently the crow made up his mind that 
Kittie was a safe person to visit, and he was 
soon standing quietly on the step beside her, 
eating berries out of the little box cover that 
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Kittie gave him for a plate. He liked the 
bread and butter, too, and Kittie gave him the 
larger half. When that was gone, he looked 
longingly at the cup of water. There was only 
one cup, and Kittie did not quite see how she 
was to divide the water into two equal portions; 
but the crow was not at all troubled about 
the matter. Without waiting to be invited, 
he hopped to the cup, drank all he wanted, 
and then—oh, I’m sure you cannot guess 
what he did then. He stood on one foot, 
and with the other he carefully tipped the 
cup over sidewise and spilled the rest of the 
water, so that Kittie had to move away to 
a drier spot. 

But that was not all he did. He picked 
that bright new tin cup right up by the handle 
and tried to fly away with it. He meant, 
without doubt, to take it home with him; 
but it was too heavy. 

When he reached the gate, he changed 
his mind about it. He glanced at Kittie 
to see if she were looking, and then, quick 
as a flash, down he flew with the cup and 
hid it behind a bushy red geranium in the 
bed near the gate. 

“Caw! caw!” he said, as he flew out of 
the gate and up over the housetops. ‘‘Caw! 
caw! caw!” 

“I s’pose you’re saying, ‘Good-by! I’ve 
had a nice time at your party,’” said Kittie; 
“put I think you’re a pretty funny visitor to 
eat all the refreshments and then try to carry 
off the dishes. If little girls did that, I don’t 
believe folks would invite them very often; 
but you’re just a bird, and p’r’aps you 
wouldn’t like my tea-party manners any 
better if I went to visit you. Anyway, I’m 
ever so glad you came, and hope you will 
come again!”—Carroll Watson Rankin, in 
Youth's Companion. 


How a Plucky Girl stampeded 
a Bear. 


As is well known by many who visit 
Uncle Sam’s wonderland Yellowstone Park, 
the bears of that region have little bashful- 
ness. They attack anything eatable and 
seem, withal, to have good long-distance 
olfactories. They are unmitigated nuis- 
ances, especially at night, tipping boxes, 
tipping sacks, and stuffing their apparently 
insatiable maws with anything and every- 
thing movable. 

A visitor to this region tells, in an exchange, 
how, when camped at the Riverside geyser 
camp ground, and busy making a fire for 
dinner, he heard the shouts of the other 
campers that a bear was in camp. Sure 
enough, there was a waddling brown fellow, 
who, having heard the noisy preparations 
for dinner, hastened to get ‘‘his name into 
the pot!”’ 

“There was mounting in hot haste.” 
Some mounted the wagons, some the boxes 
or any convenient perch, personal safety 
at once much at a premium. One minister 
had a small stick in his hand, but was stead- 
ily backing toward his wagon, saying, ‘‘I 
think I can run him up a tree.” 

In the midst of the chaotic confusion ap- 
peared a pacifier. It was a young woman 
armed and equipped for any feat of daring. 
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Her weapon was a kodak. As soon as¥she 
saw the murderous beast about to devour 
the helpless women and children and the 
defenceless men, she gave her skirt a twitch 
by some unseen means, and, gathering that 
garment in her left hand, started for the 
bear, who, erecting his head and stiffening 
his ears, looked, turned, and scampered 
away toward the woods, with her ‘‘hot on 
the trail.” 

In a few moments, after disappearing, 
she returned, triumphantly waving her 
“weapon”’ in the air, saying, ‘“‘I’ve got him 
in here.’’ She had captured him with her 
kodak. 


Puss in the Corner. ° 


A Memphis doctor has a cat of which many 
wonderful things have been related, but the 
latest story seems to require almost too much 
effort of the believing faculty. The cat, says 
the Memphis Scimitar, shares with the doc- 
tor a great fondness for a certain leather easy 
chair. 

One night, when the doctor came in from 
a call, he found pussy curled up in this favor- 
ite place, He firmly but gently pushed her 
out, and sat down himself, 

Pussy looked at him reproachfully for 
several moments. Then, as if determined 
on a plan, she walked to the door and loudly 
miaued, at the same time scratching the door, 
The doctor got up to open and let her out 
when pussy, with a quick spring, landed in 
the coveted chair again. 

The doctor was not to be so easily fooled, 
He put the cat on the floor, and setiled 
down in the chair. Again pussy went to 
the door, and again the doctor rose, only 
to see the cat repeat the manaeuvre. When, 
however, the cat tried a third time to lure 
him from repose, the physician steeled his 
heart, and, taking pussy firmly by the scruff 
of the neck, he deposited her on the outside 
of the door, and left her to console herself 
by remembering how many times she had 
outwitted a human being. 


Playing Hand-organ. 


Mamma had a letter one morning which 
made it necessary to go to town for an hour 
or two. 

“Tll take care of Stanley, mamma,’ 
Elsie said. ‘‘’m,a big girl, you know. 
Why, I’m almost eight!” And Elsie drew 
herself up just as tall as she could. 

“‘T know, and I suppose you could go over 
to Mrs. Tower’s if you were lonesome or 
Baby Stanley was very fussy.” 

So with many injunctions to be careful, 
and not go out of the yard unless they 
went straight across the street to Mrs. 
Tower’s, mamma took the car for the city. 

At first two-year-old Stanley was very 
happy and easily amused; but after awhile 
nothing pleased him, and he kept calling 
for mamma. Elsie tried every play she 
knew; but nothing satisfied the little fellow, 
and he was beginning to cry in good earnest 
when Elsie remembered that Stanley dearly 
loved a hand-organ. 

“‘Let’s play hand-organ man!’’ Elsie ex- 
claimed. 
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Stanley stopped crying to listen to the 
new suggestion, and as Elsie told him her 
plan he was very soon his own smiling self 
again. 

Elsie hunted round the house, and finally 
found an old pasteboard box that mamma had 
brought a hat home in a long time ago. 
She fastened a string to each end and hung 
it over her shoulder. Then she tied a string 
to kitty’s collar. ‘‘Tabby’ll be the monkey, 
you know, Stanley,’’ she said. 

Stanley clapped his hands gleefully, and 
then the children marched up and down 
the walk, singing at the top of their voices, 
while Elsie led patient old Tabby with one 
hand and made believe grind the organ with 
the other, 

When mamma got off the car at home 
and saw the little procession going round 
the yard, she went into the house and found 
her camera and took their picture; and Elsie 
has one on the mantel in her room.—Selected. 


How Major helps Himself. 


Major is one of the steers on the farm. 
He is a Holstein, dehorned and fairly gentle. 
He is often turned out to pasture, but is 
not allowed to roam at will. A brass ring 
is placed in his nostrils and tied to a rope, 
which is attached to an old wagon-wheel, 
to keep Major within bounds. The rope 
used is twenty feet long, and allows him 
but little liberty to browse. 

To find new pasture, Major has been known 
to press his nose under the edge of the tire, 
forcing the wheel upright, then over, mov- 
ing it the length of the wheel’s circumfer- 
ence, Again, Major lifts the wheel upright, 
he presses his nose down one of the spokes 
to the hub. Now he fails to know what to 
do, then he balances the wheel against his 
nose, for a moment appearing in rather a 
dazed condition, When Major rubs his nose 
around one side of the hub, the wheel rolls 
to one side, and semetimes he has to drop 
it. In a short time, however, the wheel 
is moved a few feet into better pasture. In 
this way Major is able to feed all he desires.— 
Christian F-ndeavor W orld. 


It was Helen’s first day in school, and she 
talked right out loud just as she did when 
she was at home, Helen’s teacher said, 
“Now, little folk, don’t talk; but, whenever 
you want anything, just hold up your 
hand,” Pretty soon up went Helen’s little 
hand, ‘Well, Helen, what do you want?’ 
and Miss Pomeroy was surprised when Helen 
said, ‘‘Some candy, please.’’—Exchange. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


The Education of a Prince. 


THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA IS THE SOVEREIGN 
OF AMERICA. 


How shall we train our prince? To love his land, 
Love justice and love honor, For them both 
He girds himself and serves her, nothing loath, 

Although against a host in arms he stand, 

Ruling himself, the world he may command, 
Taught to serve her in honor and in truth, 

Baby and boy and in his lusty youth, 

He finds archangels’ help on either hand! 


The best the world can teach him he shall know, 
The best his land can teach him he shall see, 
And trace the footsteps where his fathers trod, 
See all of beauty that the world can show, 
And how it is that freedom makes men free, 
And how such freemen love to serve their God. 
— Edward E. Hale. 


The High Schools, 


Charles Barnard once said to me that the 
average boy in Massachusetts left school 
before he had passed his twelfth year. 
Things are rather better than this now, 
thanks to the steady effort of a few far- 
sighted people who are trying to help in 
this business. But they are not much bet- 
ter, Indeed, half of the emigrant popu- 
lation has not been at school at all for any 
purpose, and before they can begin at our 
schools they have the English language to 
learn. 

It is at that end, in the standard of age, 
that our legislation is most imperfect; and 
it is here, alas! that the authorities are not 
always favored, as they should be, by em- 
ployers. The wretched attempts to em- 
ploy little boys, and, of late years, little 
gitls, before they are old enough seems in 
many places to gain ground. It presses 
very hardly in the Southern States, and in 
the inquiries about labor in the coal mines 
in Pennsylvania it proved that the statutes 
of Pennsylvania, none too good in them- 
selves, are not carefully enforced. In 
Massachusetts you hear sometimes of man- 
ufacturing towns where the owners of mills 
are quite indifferent to. the efforts which 
school supervisors ought to make in enfore- 
ing our present school regulations in regard 
to the attendance at school of children under 
sixteen years of age, and in those regula- 
tions there is great room for improvement. 
I believe that the least to be asked for is 
a statute which should make it illegal to 
employ children in shops or in factories 
before they are sixteen years old. If this 
threw the children more into agricultural 
work within proper limits for the days of 
employment, it would do them no harm 
at once, and for their future strength and 
life it would do them much good, 

That is a very pathetic sight which any 
man may see who attends the annual ex- 
hibition of the grammar schools in one of 
the larger towns of Massachusetts; for he 
sees many boys and girls undersized, some 
of them with bad eyesight, and many of 
them evidently stunted for want of open- 
air life and exercise. Then the teacher 
tells him that more than half of these chil- 
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dren are to be put to work somewhere or 
other, and will only return to school for the 
very minimum required by the statute. 
Possibly they will be fobbed off with even- 
ing school work after long days spent in 
shops or in mills. 

The correction of such evils really belongs 
to the highest interests of the State. It 
is our sovereign whom we are educating 
when we are teaching the people. We make 
very little progress in the education of the 
sovereign when we instruct the younger 
half of the children in a few facts relating 
to the multiplication table and the spelling 
of English and the intelligible reading and 
writing of the same. Mere instruction in 
the three R’s which is called public edu- 
cation in Europe is no fit public education 
for the American voter. 

What we mean by universal suffrage and 
by democracy is not that we expect to place 
at the head of our administration the very 
best men whom we have. That is a ro- 
mantic ideal worthy only of those dainty 
people who think they belong to “the mar- 
gin’ themselves and are always trying to 
bring some oligarchy into office to whom 
“this people is accursed.” No! Democ- 
racy means the election to office of men 
above the average. A democracy requires 
that the average of education ina commu- 
nity shall be so high that the men above 
the average may reasonably well admin- 
ister the affairs of the State. We have a 
good enough instance here in Boston now. 
Nobody pretends that the hundred people, 
more or less, who are in the administration 
of Boston and carry on its business as a 
municipality are the hundred best men 
in Boston on any interpretation of the word 
“best.”” But most men would admit that 
they carry on the administration of Boston 
decently well. Their hands are not stained 
with any treacherous fraud, and their pur- 
poses are, on the whole, reasonably good. 
They are men much above the average in- 
telligence of the community. 

Now the business of democratic govern- 
ment is to see to it that for her purposes 
the man who is above the average in in- 
telligence, in executive ability, in judgment, 
and in force of character, shall find his way 
into the administration. This means that 
the average man must know much more 
than what is taught the average boy in the 
grammar school. Some of the things taught 
there will not help him at all, and some of 
the things required by the civil service ex- 
amination will not help him at all. It does 
not help a man in deciding as to the merits 
of two gas-meters, or the honesty of the con- 
tractors who want to mend them, to know 
that Cape Farewell and Cape Boyador are 
not close together. But he does need edu- 
cation which is much more than instruc- 
tion. His various faculties should be ex- 
ercised “‘by reason of use,’’ as the Bible 
says: he must have “a knowledge of good 
and evil.” There is no saying but the 
prosperity of half the town may pivot on his 
responsibility. He must be a man who is 
not afraid to take responsibilities. He must 
be a man capable of administering high 
trusts. And he must be a man well enough 
known by his neighbors for them to judge 
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whether they will or will not elect him to 
office. 

For such requisitions the training of our 
higher schools—of what we call high schools 
—makes a tolerable preparation which has 
thus far proved itself adequate. The diffi- 
culty in our present habit is that so few of 
our boys avail themselves of the privileges 
of this system, In fact it would probably 
prove that more young women avail them- 
selves of the public school privileges after 
the age of twelve than boys or young men 
of the same ages. 

I met not long since one of those gentle- 
men whose judgment and executive ability 
are everywhere relied upon. He quickened 
us all, and surprised me by giving us an 
account of his own difficulty in supplying 
his own wants in these directions. 

He said: “I am the ideal boy of the dime 
novel, I am the boy who arrived in Boston 
with a dollar in his pocket, and had his fort- 
une to make. I am the boy who had defied 
my father when he wanted to place me at 
the village high school and told him I had 
been at school enough. My father was 
a man of sense. and he told me in reply that 
in this world there are two sorts of men, 
—those who give orders and those who obey 
them. He told me that I was deciding at 
that moment to which of these classes I 
would belong. But I knew better than 
he did, I said, And, with his full permis- 
sion, I made him give me a ticket to Boston, 
and with my dollar in my pocket sought 
my way.” ‘Of course,” he added, ‘I found 
I was a fool before I was a week older. I 
found that he was wholly right and that I 
was wholly wrong.’ And then this gentle- 
man, who is now one of the leaders, de- 
scribed to us the laborious .processes by 
which he had since that fatal moment to 
repair the probable consequences of that 
fatal decision. He told of the laborious 
work he had done at the evening schools 
to make up as well as he could the work 
which his father wanted him to do in the 
village high school, And with dramatic 
pathos he made those of us who listened 
understand what is this fatal division be- 
tween employers and employed which the 
pulpit and the press and the trades-unions 
and the capitalists find so insoluble, 

In that particular case, one exception 
among a thousand, a boy -who was drown- 
ing worked his way to the surface, found 
a life-raft, and from that life-raft climbed 
to the deck of the vessel which he commands 
to-day. But it is not fair to leave the av- 
erage boy to such experiments, 

The majority of our voters select the men 
who are going to place in office the firemen, 
the policemen, the various officials and 
heads of departments, and everybody else 
who is to administer public affairs, from 
the President downward to the street- 
sweeper, This majority then must know 
more than the grammar school system of 
the country now teaches, The weak point 
in our system of education is that we do 
not insist that the boy who is to be a voter 
shall avail himself of the opportunity which 
the people offer to him. 

My rule would be, as I have said above, 
that, while his summer life might be spent 
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in open-air industries for his winter life, 
he should be submitted to a system of com- 
pulsory education until he was sixteen years 
old. The men who invented our system 
of public high schools two generations ago, 
and the men who have done so much for 
the endowment of colleges through the coun- 
try, have done more for the stability of our 
institutions than they dreamed of. It is 
perhaps idle to balance the claims to our 
gratitude of various leaders of the State, 
but I should say that those men who have 
cared for the higher education are those 
to whom we owe most, 

In 1780 there graduated, I suppose, only 
one hundred young men from the four col- 
leges in the United States. They repre- 
sented the higher education of three mill- 
ion people. Dr. Harris has favored me with 
a report of last year from which it appears 
that in that year eighteen thousand people 
graduated in four hundred and sixty-four 
colleges, Our population is now about 
thirty times what it was then, and we have 
now one hundred and sixteen colleges where 
we then had one, and we graduate one hun- 
dred and eighty persons where we then grad- 
uated one. Besides this we have a system 
of high schools which extends through all 
the civilized States. Their graduates, I 
suppose, would outnumber thirty times 
those of the colleges. But that is not enough. 
We need in whatever way, by compulsion 
if it is necessary, by what we used to call 
moral suasion if that will answer, to compel 
the young people of both sexes to make 
use of the advantages which these well- 
planned high schools offer. 

Let it be remembered that of the million 
people who will land here every year it is 
too late for us to arrange the education. 
We have to take them as we find them 
For our own national life one of our most 
impertant duties is the strengthening and 
enlarging the work of the high schools for 
those who are born to such privileges, 

Epwarb E, Haz. 


Our Work in Richmond, Va. 


We feel very much encouraged in our 
work at Richmond. While we realize there 
is much yet to be done, we believe we are 
developing slowly and surely. 

Our Sunday-school children. have ap- 
pealed to the Sunday-schools throughout 
our fellowship for help in buying an organ, 
and I am happy to say we raised enough 
to purchase a very nice new Reed organ 
costing $100. We feel very grateful to 
the Sunday-schools for their help and for 
their splendid letters of cheer and good will. 
Our Sunday-school literature and song-books 
are paid for. 

We have bought a lot and have made our 
first payment on it. The lot is an excel- 
lent one, costing us $6,200. It was impos- 
sible to get a good lot without paying a 
good price for it. To build up in Richmond 
we are compelled to get a good corner lot 
in an unobjectionable part of the city. The 
vote selecting the lot was unanimous 

At present we are worshipping in a hall; 
but we are anxious to get our lot paid for, so 


- we can build us a chapel. 
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Many good people are greatly prejudiced 


against a hall, and we believe our growth | 


will be more rapid when we get into our own 
chapel. We need a church home where 
we can have all our services and social meet- 
ings. 

The people who have joined us since I 
came to Richmond are just such as are needed 
to build up a strong, healthy church. We 
simply want more of the same kind. 

I have made a personal canvass of Louis- 
ville and Baltimore in behalf of our lot 
fund, and am glad to say that these 
churches have responded gladly and _ lib- 
erally, 

If the people of New England and other 
Northern States will do their best for us, 
our success is assured, 

There has never been an Alliance more 
faithful than the Richmond Alliance. 
Through all the trials and reverses of the 
church the Alliance has held together. When 
I think of the fidelity of this Alliance, I 
think of the language of Paul,—‘‘Brethren, 
help those women who labored with me in 
the Lord.” 

Good people of New England, help us 
Richmond is a strategic point and must 
be taken, and we must take it now. 

Our church in Highland Springs is in a 
good condition, and we are very hopeful 
for the future. 

Joun L. Rosrnson, Pastor. 


A Fiftieth Anniversary. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
and settlement of Rev. Carlton A. Staples, 
pastor of the First Parish Unitarian Church 
of Lexington, was observed July 3 by a 
special service held in the afternoon. A 
large congregation was present, including 
nearly all the members of the parish, and 
invited guests from other churches and 
towns. The church was beautifully dec- 
orated for the occasion, and the pulpit was 
banked with roses and ferns. Special music 
was given by the choir of the church. 

The exercises were opened with an anthem 
by the choir, followed by the invocation 
by Rev. Charles F. Carter, pastor of the 
Hancock Congregational Church of Lexing- 
ton. An address of welcome and congrat- 
ulation on behalf of the parish was deliv- 
ered by James P. Munroe of Lexington, 
to which a response was made by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton of Boston, =. 

Mr. Staples was born in Mendon in March, 
1827. He received his early education in 
Worcester and Uxbridge Academies, grad- 
uating from the Bridgewater State Normal 
School in June, 1847. He then taught 
school in Watertown, leaving to take up 
a course at the Theological School at Mead- 
ville, Pa., from which he was graduated in 
June, 1854. He accepted the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Society in Meadville im- 
mediately after his graduation, and was 
ordained to the ministry, July 2, 1854. In 
1857 he became associate pastor with Rev. 
William G. Eliot. D.D., over the Church 
of the Messiah in St. Louis, remaining there 
until the outbreak of the civil war, when 
he became an army chaplain. Shortly after 
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the siege of Corinth, in 1862, he succeeded 
his brother as pastor of the Unitarian church 
at Milwaukee, resigning in 1868 to take 
the pastorate of the Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, at the same time being the Western 
secretary of the Unitarian Association. 
From 1872 to 1881 Mr. Staples was pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, R.I., going early in 1881 to Lexing- 
ton, where he has been pastor for twenty- 
three years, 

During Mr, Staples’s residence in Lex- 
ington, he has been prominently identified 
with the best interests of the town, taking 
an active part in the social life of the citi- 
zens. He has been particularly prominent 
in the Lexington Historical Society, of which 
he has been president. It was owing to 
his efforts that the Hancock-Clark house 
was preserved as the property of the soci- 
ety, as under the circumstances it was nec- 
essary for Mr. Staples to purchase the prop- 
erty in his own name and await subscrip- 
tions in return for the money advanced. 

Monday, July 4, was also the golden an- 
niversary of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Staples, a fact which gave more than ordi- 
nary significance to the celebration. On 
Monday Mr. and Mrs. Staples received their 
visitors at their home. 

Mrs. Staples was a daughter of Charles 
M. Shippen of Philadelphia, a direct de- 
scendant of Edward Shippen, first mayor 
of that city. Mr. and Mrs. Staples were 
married in Philadelphia, July 4, 1854. They 
have one son, Charles J. Staples, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church, Burlington, Vt. 


Mrs. Julia M. Norris. 


The death of this brilliant and attractive 
woman in San Francisco, June 30, is an 
event of sad interest not only to social and 
church circles in the young city by the 
Golden Gate, in which for more than forty 
years she has been a prominent figure, but 
to our larger Unitarian fellowship through- 
out the country. As Julia Wiggin she mar- 
ried in 1848 Thomas Starr King, the gifted 
and beloved pastor of Hollis Street Church 
in Boston. Her personal charm and bright 
mind soon miade her a social favorite, while 
her husband was attached to her with all 
the fervor of his opulent and generous nat- 
ure. In 1860 she accompanied Mr. King to 
California, where, as pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco, and the 
patriot leader of the Union sentiment dur- 
ing the crucial years of the Civil War, 
he was to render such illustrious service, 
and give his very life to his country’s 
need. By her rare attractiveness of per- 
son, her social tact, brilliant conversational 
gift, and ready wit, his wife contributed 
greatly to make the young minister’s home a 
centre of gracious hospitalities and ennobling 
influences. Left a widow with two children, 
Mrs. King later married William Norris, Esq., 
a prominent business man of San Francisco, 
of cultivated mind and generous nature, and 
who had been a warm, personal friend of 
Starr King. Mr. Norris died in 1895. Pre- 
siding over a beautiful home filled with noble 
works of art and literature and the rich 
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gleanings of years of travel abroad, Mrs. 


Norris has lived for years past a retired, | 
She was especially | 


yet not secluded, life. 
glad to entertain her old-time New England 
friends; and many a Unitarian minister, 


particularly if he had been a friend of Mr. | 
King’s, found his visit to San Francisco | 


enriched by her hospitalities. Her affec- 


tionate memory for the husband of her youth | 


seemed ever to increase with the years, and 
was cordially seconded by Mr. Norris, whose 
fidelity to his lost friend ang devotion to 
his children were beautiful to witness. Mrs. 
Norris sought in all rightful ways to pre- 
serve and extend the knowledge of Mr. 
King’s character and services. The pub- 
lication of his writings in two volumes was 
chiefly at her instigation, and she induced 
the late E. P. Whipple to write the admira- 
ble memoir which prefaces the work. When 
the statue of Mr. King, now in Golden Gate 
Park, was erected by popular subscription, 
Mrs. Norris displayed a similar generous 
interest in the movement. Attended by 
the affectionate solicitude of the members 
of her family, cared for by faithful ser- 
vants for long years in her employ, cher- 
ishing a few friends and the best books, 
finding especial enjoyment in the religious 
ministrations of Rev. Bradford Leavitt 
and the exceptional promise of her four 
grandsons, her latter days have been peace- 
ful and happy. The end came after some 
weeks of physical suffering, and with her 
departure another link is broken in the 
golden chain which binds the older mem- 
bers of our fellowship to a past that is sacred 

with great names and great endeavor. 
Mrs. Norris left two children,—a daugh- 
ter Edith, wife of Hon. Horace Davis of 
San Francisco, and Frederick R. King, 

an attorney of San Mateo County. 
Cc. W. W. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


For the eighth time the Isles of Shoals are 
demonstrating their wonderful, rest-giving, 
life-giving qualities. These summer meet- 
ings become first an inspiration and an ex- 
perience, then a conscious necessity, and 
finally a habit. They hold a place of their 
own, apart from all other meetings and con- 
ferences however important or interesting; 
and it is easy to credit Mr. Laighton’s assur- 
ance that never before have such numbers 
sought refuge on Appledore after a delayed 
and denied application for admission to the 
Oceanic House as this year. It has been 
often urged that here an opportunity is 
given for missionary work which ought not 
to be slighted, and that afternoon meetings 
should be held which would attract crowds 
from the mainland for a single day and send 
them back with at least a glimmering of 
appreciation for Unitarianism. ‘That is not 
so easy as it sounds at first hearing. It is 
a good thing to supply the water of life to 
those who need not to be argued with first, 
and it is a good thing too to train Unitarians 
themselves in the graces of a common fel- 
lowship that draws sustenance from a week 
of living together in this simple, earnest 
fashion, worked upon by the influences of 
sea and sky as well as by the words of 
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thinker and poet. Missionary meetings may 
be held to better advantage in places more 
accessible, and surely they have not been 
lacking in the other months of the year. In 
this place, far from the rush and hurry and 
unrest of ordinary life, we draw from springs 
too often forgotten. Undistracted by the 
jar and fret of conflicting calls, we surrender 
ourselves to the prevailing spirit of sincerity 
and friendly intercourse, and it is impossible 
that we should not go back to the old life 
with desires a little nobler and with heart 
to begin again at the work that counts in 
the bringing of the kingdom. 

Nothing could have been better than the 
word of Rev. John P. Forbes at the com- 
munion service which began the meetings 
on Sunday morning in the little stone meet- 
ing-house, It brought such an uplift to the 
people who listened that the words, ‘‘a re- 
vival of religion,’ seemed the simple truth. 
Surely no one sat in that place at that hour 
who did not put away from him all unchar- 
itableness and low desire, renewing the old, 
old pledges of loyalty to truth and goodness, 
and humbly repenting the wrong and evil 
that have hurt and hindered. It is certainly 
true, as has been said more than once be- 
fore, that nowhere may the word of life be 
uttered with more confidence in the response 
than here where it is seconded by influences 
within and without. 

The regular religious service of the day 
was conducted by Rev. John Cuckson, whose 
forceful words and deep conviction awak- 
ened his hearers to the imperative need of 
satisfying the deep spiritual necessities of 
man, He showed the eternal difference be- 
tween the life that is set to an infinite scale 
and that which opens in the cradle and after 
a brief career closes in the grave. Man has 
never been able to live by bread alone even 
if he has tried to do so. He dwells in a 
larger consciousness than his own, and his 
nature remains unexplained and inexplicable 
except as a child of God. Unless his religion 
answers to his necessities and is habit- 
ually cultivated, he can never be what he 
should be. Every religion worth the name 
means reverence, the bowing of the mind 
before the being that made it, absolute con- 
fidence in God’s wisdom and goodness, 
prayer and praise, the reasonable communion 
with the eternal, and, lastly, the life of truth 
and the service of it and the noble conviction 
that truth is to be found. ‘These products 
of religion are eternal, and the vital question 
concerns only the sincerity, devoutness, and 
practicality of our belief in them. Unless 
they inspire our motives and control our pur- 
poses, we are feeding on that which is not 
bread and which creates hunger instead of 
satisfying it. If our whole thought is ab- 
sorbed in fugitive things, then the eternal 
elements in our character, receiving little 
care or culture, will be faint and feeble. 

Mr. Cuckson referred to a recent article 
in the Hibbert Journal, in which the writer 
asks pertinent questions as to what this age 
really believes and the degree of tenacity 
with which it holds the convictions it pro- 
fesses. It may well be doubted whether 
development in ethics and religion has kept 
pace with material prosperity, and the ex- 
tent to which spiritual life has held its own, 
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or failed to hold its own, is a matter for grave 
inquiry. There is no man so intellectually 
stupid as not to know that he may possess 
wealth and learning, and yet in the highest 
qualities be pitiably lean and miserable. 
However obsequiously we may worship the 
golden calf, and some other calves of even 
smaller value, we know that these are not 
the basic elements of enduring nobility nor 
of inward peace and content. There is 
ground for humiliation when material pros- 
perity is at full tide and the river of the 
higher and nobler life reduced or dried up. 
What does the speed of our progress matter 
if we do not take time to sit down quietly 
and consider whither we are going and at 
what rate? 

To make it clear that he was not indulging 
in the tremors of a foolish pessimism, Mr. 
Cuckson glanced at existing conditions in 
the home, in the churches, in society, and in 
politics, in each of which he found the cor- 
roding influences of a blind materialism, 
from which there must come a reaction. 
The enduring welfare of these institutions 
rests on external truths and virtues which 
have their sanction not in any human de- 
vice or warrant, but in God and in that 
which men have always agreed to call re- 
ligion. : 

The subject of thought at the three meet- 
ings of this opening day were curiously allied. 
It was the seeking after more abundant life, 
the quest for the spirit which transforms and 
ennobles, and which must, sooner or later, 
change this earth into a heavenly common- 
wealth. In the evening Mr. Forbes opened 
the ways by which the divine call may come 
to man, drawing his text from the words of 
Jesus to Matthew when he bade him leave 
his customs and follow, and -taking as his 
opening illustration Tissot’s picture of this 
incident. The call comes to every one be- 
cause the spiritual vision which is a part of 
the rich endowment of human nature can- 
not be limited to the few. This spiritual 
faculty, which we all have in a greater or 
less degree increases by simply using it every 
day, and ‘thus the call to the soul may come 
through our own spiritual insight. Or it 
may come through the strength and vivid- 
ness of the moral ideal; and here Mr. Forbes 
illustrated his meaning by repeating the 
paraphrase of the beatitudes. ‘Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for their opinions and 
modest receptiveness shall bring them wealth 
of life. Blessed are they that mourn, for to 
them the resources of consoling sympathy 
shall be revealed. Blessed are the meek, 
for theirs shall be the brotherhood of the 
gentle, the pure, the saintlike. Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be made strong with 
justice. Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall increase and share the blessings of 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
about them shall breathe the atmosphere of 
heaven. Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall have the joy of helping to make 
the earth a home. Blessed are they who 
suffer for their fidelity to the principles of 
equity, for in them these principles become 
potent and kingly; great shall be their re- 
ward in the fact that the ruling powers of 
the earth shall be made heavenly.” Let - 
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the ideal of the beatitudes be made regnant 
in the individual and in society, and the re- 
sult would be order, wisdom, power of 
achievement, joy, love, and peace; for 
through such ideals of unselfish devotion 
comes indeed the call to higher life. 

The spiritual insight and the moral ideal 
unite and are interpreted by the call to the 
higher life which comes through service. We 
are in turmoil and agitation of social life 
to-day because we hear an appeal that calls 
us to believe that infinite justice and equity 
are to be worked out in human affairs, and 
that in this working out we must bear our 
part. The test of our value to the world is 
in our attitude to the men and women who 
live in it. To understand and to follow the 
call of the infinite spirit is to feel the soul ex- 
panding into the joy of life and the con- 
sciousness of what it means to be a child of 
God. E. E. M. 


The Nantucket Summer Meetings. 


The meetings this year, July 3-10, were 
largely attended and very enjoyable. Not 
one of the eighteen preachers and lecturers 
failed. The presence of Rev. E. A. Horton, 
who served the meetings as chaplain, pre- 
sided at two important sessions, and made a 
stirring, patriotic address the evening of the 
Fourth, meant much to those in attendance, 
especially as he brought with him for the 
week his wife and daughter. Great interest 
was manifest on Peace Day when Mrs. Mead, 
Senorita Huidobro, and Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
all spoke most convincingly; but no lecturer 
had a small audience, all were enthusiastically 
welcomed. The weather was ideal through- 
out. The New Point Breeze House, which 
was used as headquarters, proved admirably 
adapted for the purpose. Its amusement 
room served most acceptably as a reception- 
room on Tuesday night when the ladies of 
the Nantucket church received their guests 
from abroad. A delightful feature of the 
week was a reception given by’ Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Willard of Washington and Nantucket 
upon the lawn of their charming home on 
Orange Street which overlooks the harbor. 
Here, in a house which has often welcomed 
eminent friends from our national capital, 
visiting Unitarians and members of the Uni- 
tarian society of Nantucket were most hos- 
pitably received, and two never-to-be-for- 
gotten hours were passed. 

Many who attended the meetings this year 
visited the island for the first time and greatly 
enjoyed the quaint old town and the fascinat- 
ing drives about the island. While the mes- 
sages of the meetings were those of modern 
Unitarianism, there was so little of a strictly 
denominational character and so much that 
was inspiring and uplifting that they were 
enjoyed by thoughtful people of the other 
churches of the island quite as much as by 
the people of the Nantucket Unitarian so- 
ciety. 

A Nantucket Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion has been organized, with a president, 
secretary, treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee. Rey. Edward Day of Nantucket 
was elected president, Rev. J. F. Meyer of 
" South Natick, secretary, and William C. 
Gardner of Nantucket, treasurer. The ex- 


of Nantucket church life. 


the First Parish Church 
Wednesday, June 22. 
the vice-president, presided. 


ious Side of the Life of a Parish.” 
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ecutive committee will, when constituted, 
consist of seven members,—three from the 
Nantucket church, one each from the Chan- 
ning, Plymouth and Bay, and the Norfolk 
conferences, and one appointed by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

Those who have taken membership tickets 
this year, or who shall take $1 membership 
tickets, shall be considered members. There 


is to be an annual assessment of 50 cents. 


Those paying annual dues shall not be other- 
wise assessed. 
All this looks in the direction of the per- 


manency of the summer meetings as a feature 
E. Day. 


Nantucket, Mass. 


South Middlesex Conference. 


The South Middlesex Conference met in 
in Billerica on 
Mr. Prescott Keyes, 


The subject for the day was, ‘‘The relig- 
The 
principal speakers were Rev. George H. 
Reed of Belmont and Rev. A. H. Spence of 


West, Somerville, and a number of men took 


part in the discussion. Two general lines 


were followed in the speaking: the idea of 
special organization of, and ordinances for, 
the religious life, with the church within 
the parish; and, on the other hand, the idea 
of the life of the whole parish being really 


religious. 
Mr. Reed spoke especially of the value of 
the communion service, and the use that it 


is, and can be, in the life of the church. 


(1) The communion service is not well at- 
tended. What is the cause of the indiffer- 
ence? To some people it is entirely mean- 
ingless. It is only baker’s bread and grocer’s 
wine that are distributed. But there was 
a love feast in memory of Jesus before the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was formu- 
lated, and in instituting this supper we are 
not to think that Jesus acted on the spon- 
taneous impulse of a single emotion. As we 
believe in the ‘‘leadership of Jesus,’ we are 
to take as a command his words,—‘‘ This do 
in remembrance of me.” (2) The deepest 
religious experience comes to those who take 
communion. People say that symbolism is 
good for the immature, not for the mature. 
But there are many things in which the mind 
is always immature, but in some of which 
the heart’s knowledge is rich and mature. 
Here the heart should lead. (3) To those 
who come hungering and_thirsting after 
righteousness, the communion is more than 
bread and wine. It brings us close to the 
power of the life of Jesus, and gives joy in 
loyalty to that life. 

The speaker discussed some details of the 
service, such as time and frequency, having 
especially in view the sacredness of the ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Spence went directly to the subject 
of the religious value of the simple. demo- 
cratic life of the parish. People have im- 
pulses and enthusiasm, hence organization 
is of yalue to make these effective. The or- 
ganization is but the materialization of the 
spirit. Shall we have a parish, or a parish 
and a church? Why the latter? In doing 
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our work we need no doctrinal tests, but 
should welcome any truth-seeker. It is 
what you join, not how you join it, that makes 
the difference. A service of reception of 
members may help those who take it, but 
it is a barrier to those who do not make 
membership easy. Even then only the 
best will come. The easy gate will not at- 
tract the shallow. They are attracted by 
the show of other methods. Simplicity, 
democracy, and cordiality should characterize 
the organization and the service, and the 
earnest and devout will be brought in, 

Rev. S. C. Beach of Wayland opened the 
discussion. The devotional service was at 
noon, and was conducted by Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald of Concord. The collection for 
current expenses of the conference amounted 
to $33.66. After luncheon the business meet- 
ing was held. It was voted to omit the 
teading of the minutes of the last meeting, 
The annual report of the treasurer was read 
and accepted. The nominating committee 
reported the following list of officers and 
directors for the ensuing year: president, 
Mr. Prescott Keyes, Concord; vice-president, 
Mr. Harold Estabrook, Cambridge; secretary, 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Cambridge; 
treasurer, Mr. Charles W. Stone of Water- 
town; directors for three years, Rev. W. F. 
Greenman, Watertown, and Mrs. George 
Whiting, Somerville. These officers and 
directors were elected. There was a vote of 
thanks to the entertaining parish. 

The afternoon discussion of the subject 
of the day was opened by the secretary. 
In selecting the subject for the conference, 
the board of directors had decided to send 
out to all the churches of the conference a 
list of questions, asking for information about 


the present methods in the parishes. The 
questions were :— 

1. Name of your parish. 

2, Have you a “church” organization 


within the parish? 

3. In addition to parish (and church, if 
any) have you an organization of the “con- 
gregation”’ or ‘‘society”’ ? 

4. Do you have the communion service? 

5. If so, how often? 

6. At what hour? 

7. If you have a “church” organization, 
what are the conditions of membership ? 

8. Have you a form for receiving people 
into church membership ? 

9. About what proportion holds between 
the number of your ‘“‘church” members and 
the number of the members of your parish? 


Chickering 
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10. In your opinion, where lies the most 
vital religious force,—among your church 
members, or among those of your parish 
who are not members of the “church”? 

Answers were received from almost every 
church in the conference. Among the facts 
brought out by the inquiry are these: only 
one-third of the parishes answering have a 
“church” organization within the parish, 
two-thirds have the communion service in 
some form, and in the latter the average num- 
ber of times per year is four. 

The discussion was continued for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. Rev. William 
Lloyd objected to the idea that the ‘‘lead- 
ership of Jesus” puts us under obligation to 
take the sacrament. The real communion 
is loving service. Rev. H. C. Parker ob- 
jected to the phrasing of the subject on the 
programme, ‘‘the religious szde of the life of 
a parish,’ arguing that the parish is religious 
all through, and not merely on one ‘‘side.”’ 
The best efforts should be directed toward 
strengthening the parish: the sacraments and 
the ‘‘church”’ are not vital. What we want 
is the democracy and religion of parish life 
without any ‘‘church’’ organization. Mr. 
Horace Sears urged the need of vision to 
bring high ideals to practical affairs. Mr. 
J. Smith of Waltham pointed out the need 
of having the communion for those who 
want it, and advised against throwing away 
anything that would help even the few. 

Rev. L. B. Macdonald said that he found 
that with the communion and the prepara- 
tory service the latter is most vital, Rev. 
H. C. De Long argued that the only sane and 
dignified method of communion is to have 
it with the whole congregation, It is a ser- 
vice of emotion, and people can well afford 
a few Sundays in the course of the year for 
their emotions. The quickening of the spir- 
itual nature will make the parishes a more 
vital, moral force. 

Rev. C. A. Allen pointed out the danger 
of holding people from drifting away from 
our churches, and urged variety to suit all 
needs. Church organization, and the things 
that go with it, should be retained for those 
who want them; but we cannot expect them 
to appeal to all natures. In the parish life 
all meet together for the good of all. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary. 


The Outdoor Mission of the Norfolk 
Conference. 


BY REV. ROBERT C, DOUTHIT, 


If some of the readers of the Christian 
Register had passed a certain charming place 
near the edge of a wood in the village of 
Ashland, Mass., on the evening of the twen- 
ty-seventh day of June, 1904, they might 
have seen four men busily engaged in pre- 
paring the evening meal. 

In front of the tent a fire crackled and sput- 
tered. From the kettle suspended over the 
fire came the comfortable sound of* bubbling 
and boiling and the indistinct suggestion of 
potatoes. A somewhat ministerial-appear- 
ing individual gathered sticks and leaves to 
keep the fire going. Another brother hov- 
ered near an oil stove, while a thick, juicy 
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steak sizzled in the spider and sent forth 
tempting and appetizing odors. One set 
the table on a convenient, although some- 
what irregular, table rock, pausing occa- 
sionally to exchange weighty arguments 
with the chief cook and incidentally contrib- 
ute at least two mites toward settling deep, 
dark problems that have distressed the 
saints and sages of Christendom since organ- 
ized churches began, while still another 
member of the party wandered into the 
woods and played gospel melodies and patri- 
otic airs on a treacherous, flute-like musical 
instrument. 

What are they? And who are they? 

These are questions discussed in the mar- 
ket-place, no doubt, and at tea-tables in 
the peaceful village, while the mysterious 
strangers swap jokes, swap interesting ex- 
periences, discuss momentous questions— 
and get supper. 

The cause of the special interest was the 
fact that in every store in the village and in 
many homes the strangers had placed— 
either personally or by proxy—posters an- 
nouncing an ‘“‘Open Air Meeting to-night at 
8 o'clock at the Square. Stereopticon 
views, addresses, music, Everybody welcome. 
Come and sing.’’ The manner of the men 
suggested that they might be ministers; but 
their garb, though neat, was not at all cleri- 
cal. They were far from being sanctimo- 
nious either in appearance or conversation. 

After supper was eaten—to the last scrap 
—and the dishes washed and cleared away, 
the party of mysterious strangers, armed 
with a lantern, a package of pamphlets, 
some hymn-books, and a clarinet, started 
for the square. The white screen and the 
gas tanks had been sufficient indication that 
there would really be something doing, and 
by the time the party arrived at the meeting- 
place there was already a good crowd wait- 
ing to see what would be next. Many small 
boys were among the number, winsome 
maidens too, stalwart young men, and 
fathers and mothers not a few,—these less 
curious perhaps, but still in an attitude of 
expectant attention. 

One small boy asked eagerly, “Is it going 
to be funny?” In explanation of his sus- 
picion he said that a representative of a 
widely advertised breakfast food had visited 
the community not many days previous and 
exhibited amusing pictures and told funny 
stories. 

Still others asked, ‘“‘Do you belong to the 
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Salvation Army?’ And “What kind of 
medicine is it?’ ‘Is it a new hymn-book?’”’ 
“Well, what on earth are you selling?” 

By the time the stereopticon was in posi- 
tion and the light turned on, fully three 
hundred people were gathered at the square. 
Then the leader of the party, mounting a 
small platform, spoke substantially as fol- 
lows :-— 

“Friends,—Perhaps some of you are won- 
dering who we are, and what is our object 
in coming to your town. We are a band of 
Unitarian ministers who are taking this way 
of spending our vacation. We ask none of 
your money. We have nothing to sell. We 
do not take up a collection.. We simply in- 
vite all of you who desire to come and see 
the pictures and hear something about that 
form of religion that is very dear to us, and 
that we believe will make the world better 
as it is more widely known.” 

Then the words of a popular vesper prayer- 
hymn were thrown on the screen, and the 
audience was asked to join in the singing, 
led by the music of the clarinet, 

It was no small task to turn the crowd of 
idle, curious, fun-loving young people into a 
solemn band of worshippers, and the first 
hymn lacked that solemnity that we are ac- 
customed to expect in our formal, indoor, 
churchly worship. But the earnest leader 
of the “band of Unitarian ministers’? was 
determined that, if any were inclined to 
scoff, -they should be at least a little more 
inclined to respect, if not to pray, before 
the evening was over. 

After a prayer by a member of the com- 
pany, a number of pictures illustrating the 
story of the Prodigal Son were thrown on 
the screen, while another member of the 
company, in a deep, sympathetic, and me- 
lodious voice, read from fhe gospel the 
matchless parable. 

By this time the more discriminating ones 
in the crowd perceived that the meeting was 
not a bait to catch unsuspecting buyers for 
some health food or patent cure-all, but a 
religious service with a serious end in view. 
A few lively boys were instructed as to their 
duty under such circumstances, and the ser- 
vice progressed with as much dignity and 
decorum as would have been possible in any 
church with such a crowd. 

When the reading of the parable came to 
an'‘end, the five articles of our faith that 
have become so widely used among our 
churches were presented in letters large and 
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clear, so that they could be read from 
afar, 

For ten minutes this remained on the 
sereen, while the speakers gave brief exposi- 
tions of the five points of a faith in which 
allecan unite. Thus was favorably impressed 
on that crowd the fact that Unitarians seek 
to bring all people to a broad platform which 
recognizes a solid foundation for religion in 
a faith in “the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the leadership of Jesus, 
salvation by character, and the progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever.”’ 

After this exposition of “‘our faith’? the 
people joined more heartily in the singing of 
another hymn. Then followed pictures il- 
lustrating the important events in the life 
of Jesus, with rational explanation and 
commentary. The views were mostly copies 
of great paintings, and the comments were 
practical, such as would help those present 
to be more manly and womanly in their 
daily lives, as well as help in the application 
of common-sense principles to the interpre- 
tation of the life of the man of Galilee. 

The exercises of the evening closed by 
singing “Onward, Christian soldiers’ and 
“America,” in which young and old joined 
with much spirit. 

During the progress of the meeting one 
of the missionaries passed among the people 
and distributed various tracts of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association where he thought 
they would do good, and gave further informa- 
tion to such as seemed interested. Quite a 
number came forward at the close of the ser- 
vice, expressing themselves as glad to know 
about the Unitarian churches and glad to 
know that they are doing such a work. 

Thus the dwellers in Ashland went to 
their homes discussing the unique mission 
of the band of Unitarian ministers, while 
the tired missionaries hied them to their 
tent aud slept sweetly upon a bed of dry 
leaves. 

This meeting at Ashland has been de- 
scribed in detail, as it is a type of the meet- 
ings conducted throughout the week by the 
Norfolk Outdoor Mission. The personnel 
of the company of preachers changed from 
evening to evening as new ones joined the 
party or the old ones returned to their duties; 
but meetings practically the same as here 
outlined were held at or near the common 
or town hall in Hopkinton, Holliston, Millis, 
and Norfolk. Among the ministers who 
took part in this effort to make our princi- 
ples and our churches better known are Rev. 
Messrs. Pratt of Dorchester, Pratt of Wollas- 
ton, Lord of Rockland, Allen of Walpole, 
McDaniel of Boston, and Douthit of Dover. 

During the week at least 1,200 and possi- 
bly 1,500 people, many of them young peo- 
ple, made their first acquaintance with Uni- 
tarian thought as such. The writer con- 
fesses having had slight misgivings as to 
the value of this unconventional outdoor 
method of reaching people with our message; 

_ but, after being with the Norfolk missionary 
party for a few days, he returns, an enthu- 
siastic convert. : 

1. This method of missionary work en- 
ables several ministers to live together and 
work together in the open. If nothing more 
tangible than an increase of the spirit of 
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comradeship and good fellowship among the 
ministers taking part, the results:of the 
meetings would be worth while. 

2. It gives an opportunity of showing that 
we are interested in the people, and that we 
are ready to go out into the highways and 
byways without other reward than the con- 
sciousness of having scattered some good 
seed and spread the knowledge of our faith. 
How many times were the Norfolk mission- 
aries asked, ‘‘How are you to be paid?’ 
“You surely expect to get something out of 
us in some way.” ‘‘No collection? No 
hymn-books? No paper to subscribe for? 
Well, then,” said one spectator, still only 
half convinced, ‘“‘then you must get a pretty 
good salary out of it. People ain’t around 
givin’ somethin’ for nothin’.”” When assured 
that the conference paid only the expense 
of tent, transportation, and incidentals, and 
that each minister who took part paid his 
own “board bill” and travelling expenses, 
he seemed hardly able to grasp the idea, but 
said in parting, ‘““Anyway, it’s a good thing, 
an’ I wish you success.”’ 

3. People are reached in this way who 
would not be drawn into a church or even 
a hall. One evening the outdoor meeting 
was held at a late hour, in order to avoid 
conflict with the regular mid-week service 
of the village church. The missionaries were 
given a friendly invitation to attend the ser- 
vice in the church. At this indoor service 
there were nine persons present besides the 
visitors. The evening was dark and windy 
with an occasional sprinkle of rain,—just 
disagreeable enough to make a reasonable 
excuse for “‘not going to church.’’ Under 
these circumstances there were more than 
a hundred gathered on the common to see 
the excellent views and hear the word. 

4. The outdoor service makes it possible 
to impress the thought of the sacredness of 
the out-of-doors, There may be occasional 
discouraging experiences. Boys will be boys; 
but the appeal to the sense of honor and re- 
spect and even reverence will not be without 
response, and the occasional enlistment of 
the civil forces of the community will make 
a profitable meeting possible. 

5. Not only are outsiders reached, but rep- 
resentatives of the traditional faith also. 
Many evangelical people who would rarely 
enter a Unitarian church to hear a doctrinal 
sermon, or who would not likely go even to 
a hall to hear Unitarian views explained, will 
go to the outdoor meeting and unconsciously 
have some of their prejudices and misap- 
prehensions brushed away. Even ministers 
of the old churches several times came to 
the speakers and expressed much interest 
and pleasure in the service. The fact that 
the pictures of the life of Jesus are made the 
basis of the remarks conclusively refutes the 
charge sometimes ignorantly made that Uni- 
tarians do not believe in Jesus. 

6. This outdoor mission gives a splendid 
opportunity for showing that Unitarians 
have faith in their gospel as a gospel for all 
sorts and conditions of men, and that they 


are willing to use any methods that will get | 


the gospel before the people. 

If other conferences would follow the ex- 
ample of the Norfolk Conference and send 
out missionary parties who should spend a 
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great part of each vacation in holding simi- 
lar open-air meetings in communities where 
Unitarianism is little known, it would cer- 
tainly prove a very effective advertisement 
of an organized church that means to hold 
its place as the representative of a faith that 
makes faithful. No man could measure the 


results, 
Dover, Mass. 


Old South Lectures for Young 
People. 


The Old South Lectures for the summer 
of 1904 will begin Wednesday afternoon, 
July 13. The course will be upon ‘‘Heroes 
of Peace,’’ the several lectures being as fol- 
lows: July 13, “John Eliot, the Apostle 
to the Indians,’’ Prof. Edward C. Moore; 
July 20, “Horace Mann and his Work for 
Better Schools,” Mr. George H. Martin; 
July 27, ‘““Mary Lyon and her College for 
Girls,’ Miss Mary E. Woolley; August 3, 
“Elihu Burritt, the Learned Blacksmith,’’ 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson; August ro, ‘Peter 
Cooper, the Generous Giver,” Mr. Edward 
H. Chandler; August 17, ‘‘Dorothea Dix 
and her Errands of Mercy,’’ Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot; August 24, “Gen, Arm- 
strong and the Hampton Institute,’ Presi- 
dent Booker T. Washington; August 31, 
“Col. Waring and how he made New York 
clean,’’ Rev. William Elliot Griffis. 

Free tickets for the course are furnished 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Danbury, Conn.— We feel that the Star System has 
been a stimulant for better attendance, and are pleased 
with the first six months’ trial. 

Very truly yours, 
L. L. HuBegvu. 


Hddresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge until August 14 will be 597 Adams Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 1413 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 


THE address of Rev. John L. Robinson will 
be 25 Beacon Street during July and August. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Chapel 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. 

and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


A* ORGANIST, who has had very fine training for 

the organ and chvir-master, would like a position in 
some suburban church. Address John McLeod, 96 Ham- 
mond Street, Boston. 


W HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
Y change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.’? 
Write for facts to one who a E S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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to all young people under twenty, applying 
in their own handwriting and enclosing 
stamp. A limited number of tickets will 
be sold to adults for $1.50. Free tickets 
to teachers. 


National Alliance. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Na- 
tional Alliance was held on July 8, at 25 
Beacon Street, with fifteen members present. 
The Nantucket and Vineyard Haven Alli- 
ance meetings were reported as interesting 
and successful. That Shelter Neck, N.C., 
should send a contribution to the National 
Alliance, and also to the American Unitarian 
Association, expresses the mutual good feel- 


ing existing, and appreciation of our interest 


in the Southern work. The committee to 
consider possible changes in the publication 
of the Manual and the Monthly Report recom- 
mended changes which it is believed will be 
of benefit. The committee for redistricting 
the Massachusetts branches suggested some 
changes which were accepted, and which will 
be printed in the Manual. An interesting 
letter from Helena, Mont., was read, showing 
what fourteen Alliance women, with spirit 
and determination, can accomplish. Mr. 
Robinson of Richmond, Va., was asked to 
address the board. Mr. Robinson’s ideas for 
promoting the success of his church at Rich- 
mond impressed his hearers, as did his en- 
thusiasm and earnestness. 
SaRAu S. KIMBALL, Secretary pro tem, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


TOPIC LISTS FOR 1904-05. 

The attention of all union members is 
called to the new topic list. This list is 
made up on a very different plan from the 
former ones, and it is hoped that it will 
be more useful and interesting to the unions. 
The Topic List Committee have put a great 
deal of careful thought and consideration 
into the material and arrangement, and 
every union officer and member is urged to 
examine the result. 

The new plan for a topic list was brought 
about by a careful canvass of the unions. 
Statistics showed that, while a great many 
unions looked at the national card and 
many chose subjects therefrom, a very few 
abided by it throughout. It appeared that 
the range of subjects was too restricted to 
appeal to a large number of unions, and 
so a change seemed advisable. 
mittee therefore accumulated a long list 


of subjects,—many of them suggested by | 
of Shoals meetings, or any other Unitarian 


local unions,—chose the best from this 
number, and classified them. These sub- 
jects cover a wide field, and any one should 
be able to pick fifty good topics from the 
present list. 

Not only are the subjects suggested on 
the present topic card, but in every case 
references are given to help in the prepara- 
tion of the paper. The references have been 
carefully chosen, and it will be found that 
the suggested reading bears on the subject 
in every case and gives good ideas for dis- 


cussion, Then again these references are 


The com- | 
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quite accessible, for every book mentioned 
by the committee is a well-known work and 
easily obtained from a public library, and 
of course the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion tracts are distributed free at 25 Beacon 
Street. Apply to Miss Osborn, secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
in plenty of time, saying just which tract 
is wanted, and there will be no trouble 
about obtaining it. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


LONG SERVICE. 

A change of some significance has been 
made in the Book Department of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street. Miss Bowers, who has been in the 
position of book-keeper and general head of 
that section for so many years, has retired, 
and Mr. Philip McMurdie, heretofore well 
known in the book-room of the Unitarian 
Association, has taken her place. The record 
of Miss Bowers’s faithful services extend 
through many administrations. She was in 
active duty when the Unitarian headquar- 
ters were in Chauncy Street, Tremont Place, 
and later throughout the entire time of our 
occupancy of the rooms at 25 Beacon Street. 
Her acquaintance with the clergy and laity 
is very large. Miss Bowers ended her official 
duties July 1, and the board of directors 
voted her a full salary till the 1st of October, 
with no demand upon her time or services. 
The following resolution was unanimously 
and heartily voted at a directors’ meeting :— 

‘Voted, That the board desires to put on 
record its high appreciation of the many 
years of Miss Bowers’s faithful and intelli- 
gent care of the Sunday-school interests.”’ 

THE NANTUCKET MEETINGS. 

There may be a more fascinating and 
unique region than the island of Nantucket, 
but it would be difficult to match it in New 
England. The quaint history of the be- 
ginnings, the individual character of the 
people, and the unusual geographical features 
of Nantucket create a strong spell on the 
visitors. The Unitarian meetings, inter- 
mitted for two years, were renewed this 
season, from July 3d to July 1oth inclusive. 
In that time a great variety of topics were 
discussed and a fine array of speakers pre- 
sented, Permanent organization was made, 
and the prospect now is for a regular and 
vigorous maintenance of the original plans. 
These plans, as I understand them, are to 
have summer meetings in a way and at a 
time which will not conflict with the Isles 


gatherings. If any obstacles have been 
found to this fraternal intent, the new ex- 
ecutive committee, which is very represen- 
tative, will adjust the matter. 

These meetings are not only alluring to 
visitors from the mainland, but the Unita- 
rians of Nantucket and their friends receive 
benefits. Nothing could be more cordial 
than the treatment the delegates received 
from the local residents, They opened their 
homes, held receptions, spread cordial con- 
versations, and in every way made the part- 
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ing all the more regretful. ‘The old church, 
so spacious and dignified, is now under the 
administration of Rev. Edward Day, who 
has come to us from the evangelical side. 
He and his committee were indefatigable in 
their efforts to make everything successful. 
The hotel accommodations were excellent, 
weather was good, and the exercises always 
largely attended. No doubt a full account 
of everything that transpired will appear in 
the Register, as it certainly ought, and there- 
fore I forbear from further mention in this 
department of what I consider most gratify- 
ing results. 
A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY. 

Very simple, but very effective, was the 
service at Lexington, July 3d, in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of Rey. Carlton A. Staples. He has 
been twenty-three years at Lexington. 
Friends gathered from all quarters and 
united with his own flock in this joyous rec- 
ognition, For joyous it was, since there 
existed so much for Mr. Staples to review 
with satisfaction. He has been a faithful 
worker in several vineyards, and at Lexing- 
ton his public spirit has laid the whole town 
under obligation, No doubt, indirectly, his 
appreciation of noble characters and patri- 
otic.annals has had great influence on the 
rising generation, There are two ways of 
teaching, one direct, the other indirect. 
Bishop Huntington once preached a powerful 
sermon on the subject, ‘‘Unconscious Tuition.” 
The example given by Mr. Staples in the 
town of Lexington, for the young people of 
all churches, gives guarantee that they will 
not forget the deeds of their fathers, that 
they will put their religion into patriotism 
and their patriotism into religion, much more 
than if no such example had been before 
them. Epwarp A, Horton, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Prof. George F. Moore, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
July 17. 

The Neponset, Dix Street, Norfolk Street, 
and Channing churches of Dorchester are to 
unite with the First Parish this summer in 
holding union services at Meeting-house Hill 
Sundays at 11 A.M. Rev. George W. Cutter 
will preach July 17; Rev Eugene R. Shippen, 
July 24; Rev. B. A. Goodridge, July a1. 
Further announcements will be given later. 
The public are cordially invited. 


Churches. 


Bar Harpor, ME.—Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church of Boston, will preach on July 17. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.— All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. J. D. Reid: Fifty-two persons united 
with All Souls’ Church at the July com- 
munion service. ‘The service was simple. 
Mr. Reid read the statement of belief and 
the names of those who had subscribed to 
it. ‘Then all present rose and joined with 
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him in reading a brief service of dedication. 
Several pupils from the older Sunday-school 
classes, boys and girls, were among the 
number. 


MANCHESTER - BY - THE - SEA, Mass.— The 
First Unitarian Church: Prof, William W. 
Fenn of the Harvard Divinity School will 
preach Sunday, July 17, at 10.45 A.M, 


Str. CLloup, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
J. H. Jones: During the past spring, the work 
in Unity Church has had a normal prosperity 
with regard to its general work and its regu- 
lar morning services. A special feature of 
promise for the church, however, was a series 
of evening services held during the months 
of April and May under the auspices of the 
Junior Unity, which is the young people’s 
society of the church. In these services the 
young people furnished the music, the en- 
thusiasm, and the support, and asked their 
minister to furnish nothing but a short ser- 
mon for the occasion. And, regardless of 
the fact that failure was predicted for them, 
they turned out to be the most largely at- 
tended and interesting services of the year; 
and a continuation of them is looked forward 
to with pleasure for the coming fall. On the 
last Sunday in June the church voted its 
minister a two months’ vacation, and closed, 
with all of its various branches in good work- 
ing order. 
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The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


a » CONTEN FS}. 54 
The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 


The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO, H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


A Century of Village Unitarianism. |: 


It will be remembered that the centennial 
anniversary of the Reformed Christian 
Church of Trenton, N.Y., was celebrated 
last September by a remarkable series of 
meetings which lasted through three days. 
At that time Rev. Charles Graves, minister 
of the church, read a carefully prepared 
paper covering the period of its foundation 
and early life. In his report of the meetings, 
written at the time, Rev. Howard N. Brown 
said: “It is interesting to know that very 
few churches of any sort were in existence 
throughout that whole country side when 
this religious society was formed, and that 
even before its formation a minister had been 
laboring there who was probably a liberal 
Presbyterian, somewhat unsound in the 
faith. When the church was founded, it 
took no sectarian name; and, in fact, no 
such name to-day makes any part of its 
legitimate title. It is entirely independent, 
and remains in all things a law unto itself, 
though it is glad to associate itself with the 
Unitarian. fellowship. The love of liberty, 
both political and religious, which was in the 
minds of the founders of the church, has 
remained a strong feature of the life of the 
institution ever since.” Mr. Graves’s his- 
tory of the church has now been printed in 
book form and is an interesting addition to 
the history of organized liberal thought in 


America. 
—_—_— 


A purely savage invention, perhaps the 
most familiar object of modern life, is the 
tobacco pipe,—not only the common clay 
which the North American Indians moulded 
centuries ago out of the red sandstone of 


Colorado, but the wooden pipe, the prototype 


of the every-day briar—London Answers. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND. SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston 
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Register Tract Series. 


. My New NaeiGcusor. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it i& 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per-hundred. i 

No. 6. CHurRCcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THe Jupcment: The True Doctrine_of_the 
adament, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

. THE BREATH OF Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. 


By Rev. W. H. Lyor 


Lire. By 
$1.50 per hundred. 


No. 11. LrperAvt CuristiaANiTy AS MorTIvge-PowER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1 oo per hundred. 
No. 13. JosepH Priesttey: The Old Unitarianism and 


the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $ 
per hundred. 

Wuat O'ciock 1s IT In Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

. A Sout wity Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $300 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

. Tueopore Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

. A Workinc Tueory In Ertuics. By Rey. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tue CuristiAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuHRIstT. By 
ae James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


1.50 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 272 Congress St., Boston 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Uncle Jack returns from a long walk, and, 
being somewhat thirsty, drinks from a tum- 
bler he finds on the table. Enter his little 
niece Alice, who instantly sets up a cry of 
“What's the matter, 


despair. Uncle Jack: a 
Allie?” Alice (weeping): ‘‘You’ve drinked 
up my aquarium, and you’ve swallowed 


my free pollywogs.”—Harvard Lampoon, 
Rudyard Kipling was once asked by the 
Cantab, the Cambridge University weekly, 
for a contribution ; and the famous author 
replied :— 
“There once was a writer who wrote, 
‘Dear Sir,—in reply to your note 
Of yesterday’s date, 
I am sorry to state 
It’s no good—at the prices you quote!’”’ 


A Kentucky mountaineer lately travelled 
near civilization and saw for the first time 
a railroad train. Naturally he took to 
flight down the track. ‘The engineer stopped 
the train and captured what he supposed 
was acrazy man, Finding him sane, though 
breathless, the engineer in anger asked him 
why he did not get off the track. “Get off 
the track,’’ roared the mountaineer, “Tf 
I’d ever took to ploughed land the thing 
would have caught me for sure.” 


The small daughter of a certain bishop 
of the Episcopal Church has inherited an 
inquiring turn of mind calculated to dis- 
turb the strictly orthodox. A few Sundays 
ago she entered her father’s study with 
something on her mind. ‘‘Papa,’’ she said, 
“T learned something in Sunday-school 
to-day.” ‘Yes, my dear, what was it?” 
“Teacher told us that Christ was a Jew.” 
“Yes, dear, he was.’’ “But, papa, didn’t 
he become a Christian before he died?” 
The bishop’s answer has not yet emerged 
from the quiet of his library. 


The Cleveland Leader tells of a cook who 
wrote to her folks at home not long ago that 
she was not satisfied with her place. She 
first wrote with a pencil, and then copied 
her letter with a pen. Her mistress found 
the pencilled copy in the kitchen, and very 
improperly read it. Here is a part of the 
epistle: ‘‘They make me work very hard 
here, they do. It’s cookin’, baykin’, and 
swaypin’ I am all the time; and here I am 
now at this minit writin’ to yez wid me right 
hand, claynin’ the snow from the sidewalk 
wid me left hand, and shovellin’ coal into 
the furnace wid me other!’’—Selected. 


Father O’Halloran had a telephone in 
the parsonage, and Patrick, his handy man, 
was instructed in its use. The next day 
Patrick heard the bell, and, taking down 
the receiver, he was pleased to hear Father 
O’Halloran’s familiar voice. Pat, trying 
to answer his question, remembered that 
his reverence was a long way off and shouted 
at the top of his voice. Of course he could 
not be understood, On his third trial he 
came near splitting the telephone, but still | 
the father could not hear. Pat had lost 
his patience, and, as he gathered breath 
for a fourth blast, he soliloquized in a low 
tone, ‘Oh, may the devil fly away wid the 
ould fool.” But Pat dropped the telephone | 
like a hot potato and fell on his knees in 
dismay when he heard Father O’Halloran’s | 
voice once again, “Oh, now I hear you per- | 
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Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


5II-WASHINGTON-SF 
CORNER ‘WEST-ST- 


Vacation 


hand-book full of valuable “pointers” 
for seekers of rest and pleasure in the 
country 


For 6 Cents 


It contains 150 pictures, 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of Lake Champlain, the Green 
Mountains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Beautiful Burlington, and many 
other delightful summer resorts on the 
line of the Central Vermont Railway. 


In Vermont 


ess cts. in stamps to T. H. HANLEy, 
N. E. A., Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washinton St., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASS an. 1, ot seees Ceewegle weeode ove ,784,010.50 
PPABILITIES “ven: fine oolaaacindl ne tame 

$3,214,603.79 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, Nu. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President, 
ody ee D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr, Nathaniel T. Allen: founder 
and principal for forty-eight 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address Tue Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


fectly, Pat.” 


ARPETS. pris. 658 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 


aa Segreta } 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


ears of the Allen School, / 


ATMANU- BOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at r1r5 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcroBER 4, 1904. 


MH © 9 School 
Miss Kimball’s For Girls. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 19th 
year, College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. ym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


1904. For catalogue and views 
AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 


124th year 
Pee Ne 


. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


rp open Sept. 14, 
RLAN P, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass. wa year. A first-class  haeal 
school for fifty pupils. age es and comforts. 
location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D.; Visitor. 


Address, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
Master. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated ceriuet let 
sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
ley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


‘*In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


Roxmor 


In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water. Sutide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, etc., within 
access. Trout streams, drives, tennis, ete. odges, 
camps, and tents to rent. Be ws booklet on applica- 
tion. WARD LLER, Woodland, 


Ulster County, N.Y. 
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IMPROVED 


| | CUSHION ee a 


M EN EE LY & co Eatas, 


WEST TROY WATERVLIET, N.Y. 


The True * Meneely Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and 1 BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


BOSTON. 


